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As We Go Christmasing. 


—o— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Eager faces meet our gaze— 

Faces care-worn, wan, forlorn; 
Faces haggard, starved and staring, 
Beck’ning us to deeds deserving; 
Praise from Him all praise excelling; 
Little faces piteous, peering 

In at windows decked and dazzling; 


tions that can be justly urged against commun- 
ism in its very best form. This alternative— 
stated simply—is the application of the princi- 
ple of democracy to the domain of wealth; or, 
in other words, the extension of democratic con- 
trol to industrial relations. It means that the 
whole people in their collective capacity should, 
by some just means of transfer, become the ac- 
tual possessors of all the elements and agencies 
essential to the production and distribution of 
wealth. The advocates of this idea claim that 


j The object ot society is to secure to each of 
| ite individual members the enjoyment of this 
| among other rights. If at any time society 
fails to secure to each of its individual members 
his right to the means of meeting the necessi- 
ties of his nature, nanely, food, clothing and 
shelter; or, if it renders him dependent upon 
the will or caprice of others for such means, 
his life or his liberty, or both, are thereby en- 
dangered, and society is, to that extent, ‘‘re- 


CORRES PONDENUVE. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, Nov. 30, 1876. 
THE ART GALLERIES, CONTINUED. 

In the Main Building, on the north side, near 
the center, there was a small enclosure devoted 
to the London Graphic (newspaper). A print- 
ing-press stood in the center, and on the walls 
were engravings, with a few water-colors, the 


Recollections of the Centennial.---V. 


painting is indeed a study in its fine coloring, 
shading and grouping. 
ITALY.—MOSAICS. 

Before going out of the north exit of Memo- 
rial Hall we found ourselves in a gallery de- 
voted to the exhibit of Italian mosaic pictures, 
some of which were very large, others small in| 
size. The largest, *‘Ruins of the Temple of 
Paestum, in the Kingdom of Naples,” was five 


few months she reigned as queen, finally abdi- | 
cating in favor of the republic. This elegant | 


with wealth, education and refinement; and, essence was that it subjected the labor of one 


sponsible for the conditions that have been 
reached.” 

Passing by your analysis of tie phrase ‘‘all 
men are created free and equal”—your defini- 
tion of which does nut seem to me very clear, 
and which you say is ‘‘a profoundly true state- 
ment,” and only true in the sense “that men 
here in America are free and equal as citizens 
before the law” (in which sense I venture to as- 
sert that it is practically, profoundly and mani- 
festly false)—permit me to ask if it is not true 
in the sense that all men are created with equal 
| rights to life, liberty and the pursutt of happt- 
| mess? If this kind of equality is the birthright 


Dazed their Jight—such wonders teeming! 
Elf-land is it, in its seeming? 
One wild frantic ery, rejoicing, 
Ere ’tis uttered, half retracting, 
As the thought of penury piercing, 
Fills their tender hearts with sorrowing. 
Yet undaunted, unrelenting, 
Shun we scenes like these appalling ; 
Thus unheeding and forgetting 
All save our loved fancies fair, 

As we go Christmasing! 
On the morrow, Christ-bells ringing, 
Will send forth their tones exulting ; 





the glaring inequalities of the social condition 
of tke people, the existence of a small class 
extremely wealthy, and of a correspondingly 
large class extremely poor, with all the innu- 
merable social and political evils arising there- 
from, are the q of a false 
principle in the recognized rights of property 
on which our whole industrial system depends ; 
that the labor question is a property question, 
just as the slavery question was a property ques- 
tion; that there is very little difference in 
principle between the forcible subjection of the 
labor of the slaves to those whom the law de- 





ty 





In memoriam is their offering— 
**Unto us a Savior’s born!” 
Was it for humanity’s few 
That his life was given? 
Were the rich His chosen ones, 
And the poor His outcasts? 
Thus ‘twould seem as we, regardless 
Of the pauper’s plaint, and heartless, 
Thus unheeding and forgetting 
All save our loved fancies fair, 
As we go Christmasing. 


of every man, I, for one, shall be satisfied, and 
shall only be satisfied when the institutions of 
society do secure me and all others in the en- 
joyment of this birthright. 

After showing some of the inequalities that 
exist among men under present conditions, and 
confusing many of them with unlikenesses which 
do not necessarily involve inequality at all, you 
| proceed to examine one class of them, namely, 
| “the inequalities of wealth, the differences be- 


H. V. P. tween rich and poor people in the world.” And 


“he Problems of Labor and Capital. 


—~—o— 


| pointment, and, I must add, my greatest sur- 


AN OPEN LETTER TO REV. M. J. SAVAGE ees You say of ‘‘the difference between a 
- vr am - » wae + Oe 2 . 


(We have had this paper in our hands several | 
weeks, but have not hitherto found space for its in- | 
sertion.—ED.]} 

Rev. M. J. Savace:—Dear Sir :—Having | ciety. 
heard or read several of your sermons, or re-| it can never unmake it. It depends upon the 

. . . : : ” 
ports of them, during the last few months, I had} individual; upon his brain-power,” and other 


come to look upon you with great hope and ex- 


pectation as one of the few men of cuiture and , without abolishing the rivhts of the individuals withia fifty years by the use of labor-perform- . 


education, having the ear of society, who will | themselves.” 
not allow religious bias, or class bias, or preju- 
dice, or conventionality of any kind, to stand in | industrial system how can you have reached 
the way of a fearless statement of the truth on | this conclusion? Do you not know that the 
any and every subject. Your broad and radi- | 
cal views on religious or theological questions, , labor, and that without labor they must starve 
and on the modification of public opinion with | or become paupers? Do you not know that in 
regard to such questions demanded by the prog- | order to labor they must have the use of capital 
ress of scientific knowledge, led me to antici- : ; 
pate from you a corresponding advance of | shelter until their labor is accomplished, but 
Opinion on more secular topics of inquiry. material to labor upon, tools, costly machinery, 
Under the influence of these feelings I looked | steam-power and other accessories; and that 
forward with great interest to your announced | when the capital they need is owned and con- 
series of sermons on “Social Problems,” and| trolled by others their labor—which is their 
especially to the first, namely, “Society,” as| only means of livelihood—is subject to the con- 
introductory to the rest and likely to afford the | venience, will or caprice of the owners of capi- 
key-note to the whole series. |tal? Do you not know that at this very mo- 
That sermon has now been delivered, and I | ment, in this city of Boston, there are thou- 
presume that a correct and full report of it is | sands of able, honest and industrious working- 
before me in the columns of the Commonwealth | men, andin these United States perhaps a million 
newspaper. Without stopping to express my | or more, who, without any fault of their own, 
satisfaction with much that you have said, I ven- | are placed in a position of helpless idleness and 
ture with all due deference and humility to al- | consequent suffering and distress because they 
lude to other portions that have caused me pain | ate deprived of the means of labor which are to 
and disappointment, and to ask your considera- | them the means of honest and independent live- 
tion of the remarks I have to make, which must | lihood ? 
be limited to a few points by the necessity of | Society did not make and cannot unmake in- 
brevity. | stitutions such as those which bring about such 
I would ask, first, why, in the bird's-eye view results! 
of the society of a great city which you pre-| Do you mean to say that society was not re- 
sented in opering your discourse, you associated ' sponsible, that “it did not make, and could not 
everything that is good and noble and lovely | unmake,” the institution of slavery, whose very 


everything that is bad and low, unhappy and | set of men to the will of another? 
degraded, with poverty, ignorance and mean! Was not society in England responsible, and 
surroundings? Are poor men’s homes less pure | did it not make, and cannot it unmake, the laws 
than those of the rich? Are poor mothers less | or institutions that vest nearly all the landed 
careful of their children, less affectionate, less | wealth of that country in a few thousand highly- ; 
virtuous and unselfish than their richer sisters ? bred, cultured and refined parasites who live 
Could you not find among the societies and or- | luxuriously, and have lived—generation after 
ganizations of the sons of toil anything better | generation, without rendering any equivalent 
to contrast with the church vestry or the benev- | services—on the dependent labor of their fel- 
olent committee than a band ot house-breakers | low-men? 
planning to seize those very means which the | But it is unnecessary to multiply instances 
others were devoting to the welfare of society? | to show that society does make and can unmake 
And, again, are there no organizations of | laws and institutions that subvert the purpose 
wealthy men planning continually how they may | for whict: itself was instituted. 
enrich themselves by cunning and fraud at the; I say, without fear of successful contradic- 
expense of the public welfare? | tion, that the present distribution of the results | 
I think that you will admit that the picture | of the collective industry of the people, and 
| the present distribution of labor in comparison 
therewith, constitute a grievous wrong in the 
| power of society to remove, and which it is its 
chiefest duty to remove with the least possible 
delay. And I say, further, that it is an evil of 


| such magnitude and of such a nature that'no 
| 


yon have drawn, graphic and vivid as it is, pre- 
sents by no means a fair view of even the most 
prominent contrasts that would reveal them- 
selves to an impartial and all-seeing observer. 
The vice and crime and shame and degradation 
of society are far more equally distributed 
among the rich and poor than you would lead 
ustoinfer; and this is my first complaint against 
you. 

Having thus excited the interest of your au- 


| 


other power but the collective concentrated | 
action of society can deal with it. Men in- 
dividually, by the very laws of their nature, 
‘are incompetent for the work. The desire for 
| justice and the love of justice are inherent in the 


clared to be their rightful owners—which is the 
very essence and object of slavery—and the 
forcible subjection of the labor of the non- 
propertied laborers to those whom the law de- 
clares to be the rightful owners of the essential 
elements without which their labor can 2 
performed, and consequently with which 
they cannot live. They claim, also, that since 
the revolutionizing of modern industry by the 
introduction of steam-power, with all the vast 
machinery to which it have given rise, and of 


‘it is here that I meet with my greatest disap- | electricity and other important agencies, the | not wanting in spirit. 


possessors of capital not only benefit by the use 
of capital as capital, but that they have an 


man who has a competency, who can live com- | overwhelming advantage in the use of capital as | sented in the northeastern galleries of Memorial 
fortably, and the man who is a millionaire, |/20r7, which has rendered them almost inde- | Hall, while that of France was divided between 
| that is a matter that is determined not by so- pendent of manual labor, and especially of| these and the galleries of the annex. There 
Society never made this difference, and | #4tl/ed labor in an increasing number of indus- | were many bright and beautiful paintings in 


trial processes. 
The productive power of tie United States, 


‘things that ‘cannot be abolished by society | for example, has been more than quadrupled | did seem to me that nowhere as in France was 


ing machinery. Is it not evident, then, that 


My dear sir, in the face of the facts of our| three-fourths of all the labor of the United | Little Fisher,” by Miss A. Salles-Wagner, is 


States, being under irresponsible private owner- 
ship and control, is equivalent to just so much 


| great mass of your fellow-citizens live by their slave-labor in competition with the skilled and |i 


unskilled labor of our people? 


gether beyond the limits to which I can expect 


—which means not only food, clothing and | 40 editor's patience to extend, and I will there- | carefully as though she were to be the belle of 


fore leave it at this point for your reflection. 
8. D. 





Bluebells. 


Seles 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Chill Noveinber winds are sighing, 
And the fallen leaves are lying 

On the ground; 
Restless wailing of the breeze, 
Wandering among the trees, 

Is the only sound. 


Golden-rod has lost the glory 
Of its sunshine, and grown boary 
In the frost; 
And through all the dreary day 
Mountain-tops lie cold and gray, 
By the shadows crossed. 
Bluebells in the rock’s protection 
Still give back in fair reflection 
Heaven’s blue, 
Which, between the clouds of gray, 
In the dark November day, 
Ever shineth through. 
Ah! the bluebells vainly linger; 
Soon the frost-king’s deadly finger 
Proves more strong. 
Earth’s sad winds are wailing still, 
And the shadows on the hill 
Grow more dark and long. 
M. Avice Down. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


| The writers in this department, alone, are to be held 
responsible for the sentiments advanced. ] 


The Late Annie Austen. 


“Thousands of throbbing hearts, where hers is at 
rest, and forever; — 
Thousands of aching brains, where hers no longer are 


Tevusamldot toiling han?s, where hers have ceased 
from their labors; 

Thousands of weary feet, where hers have completed 

their journey.” 

Epiror ComMMONWEALTH :—I have just come 
from looking at the face of one dear to me—the 
face of one at rest in the long peace that shall 
make up so sweetly for the keenest and most 
prolonged suffering—and such suffering hers 
has been. Miss Annie Austen entered into rest 
early on the morning of December the 14th. 
Your readers will remember her letters of about 
two years ago, from New York, over the signa- 
ture of ‘‘Mab.” They were letters which, en- 





dience in the subject to be discussed with a dis- 
individual; but justice between men can only 
| 


torted and misleading view of it, as it appears 
to me, you proceed next to present an equally | be practically realized by social institutions. 
| Justice is the security of rights. 


distorted view of the opinions of those whom | 
you say hold ‘that it is only the organized his-| But my letter has reached such an inordinate 
' length that, although there are many other points 


| 

toric injustices of society that produce these 

differences of individual character and these in your discourse that I should like to comment 
!on—such as the means by which wealth is ac- 


contrasts of individual condition.” This is 
really the starting-point and text of your dis- | cumulated, the class by whom it is accumulated, | 
‘the relative value of the services rendered by | 


course, which seems to me to be, from begin- 
ning to end, simply an attempt to defend the | that class, the relative degree of besin-power | 


present social organization from the attacks of | required for the acquisition of wealth as com- | 
those whom you specify as ‘¢a large school! pared with other occupations of public utility 


| 
| 
| 


i 
| 


of acquiring wealth does | 


tertaining and witty as they were, did not much 
more than hint at the swift and brilliant capac- 
ity of her mind. They were written in the 
midst of pain and languor, but no one would 
have guessed that. Her perception of the lu- 
dicrous, her graphic portrayal of the absurd— 
these traits were marked in everything she 
wrote, andin much of her conversation, mak- 
ing talk or correspondence with her sparkle with 
interest and amusement. Even now, in the 
midst of our tears, we cannot but recall how, 
to the very last night, in spite of all pain and 
weary wanderings of mind, she kept all her 


illustrations of that paper, to the number of 
nearly a hundred, consisting of landscapes, por- 
traits, figure pieces, genres, scripture and his- 
torical pieces, animals and architecture. Among 
them was the original water-color of Miss 
Thompson, called ‘‘Missed,” which represented 
the game of ‘‘Tent-Pegging,” a trial of skill for 
soldiers, practised by the Bengal Lancers, and 
also by soldiers in England. A tent-peg is 
driven into the ground, perhaps a foot in height, 
and the soldier, with lance in hand, rides past on 
horseback at full speed, the feat being to hit the 
peg in passing. In this picture the soldier, in 
the bright costume and flowing head-gear of the 
lancers, had just missed hitting the peg, while 
other soldiers were in the background to wit- 
ness the performance. Both horse and rider 
were very spirited in character, well meriting 
the admiration that has been accorded to it. A 
young gentleman, in expressing his satisfaction 
with the picture, said it was more spirited than 
anything he had seen done by, women. It 
merely occurred to me that he might not have 
‘thearn tell” of Rosa Bonheur, whose works are 


feet in length. Then there were the ‘Roman 
Forum,” the “Colosseum,” ** St. Peter's,” the 
“Brilge and casile of St. Angelo,” and others, in 
different sizes. The woader of these pictures 
is in the fact that the landscape and sky as well 
as the figures and architecture are all in minute 
pieces of stone or colored glass, inlaid and 
shaded so perfectly that at first one might mis- 
take them for oil-paintings. The name mosaic 
is said to be derived from the word musa, or 
musiva, because such ingenious work was at- 
tributed to the Muses. There are four kinds of 
mosaics—the Florentine, in which each petal, or 
leaf, seems a single shaded piece; the Roman, 
usually square bits, with rounded edges, of 
opaque colored glass, having tue effect of cross- 
stitch ; the Byzantine, in which the ground as well 
as the design consists of bits of colored glass 
curved in shape; and the Venetian, in veins, or 
arabesques inlaid. Bits of wood are also used 
in mosaic work. To fix the bits on the plate, 
mastic, or cements, are used, which in time be- 
come hard like stune, and are susceptible of 
polish. In the early days pavements of build- 
ings were ornamented in this manner, and, later, 
the walls and arched ceilings. Remains of this 
work still exists in Praeneste or Palaestrina, and 
also in Pompeii. It is supposed to have orig- 
inated in Asia, and so passed into Greece and 
Rome. The invention of colored glass was of 
much importance for this purpose. It is more 
easily repolished, and more durable than paint- 
ing, hence Ghirlandio said of it that ‘‘it was the 
only painting for eternity.” But it is slower 
work, and probably woul not have attained the 
degree of perfection it did in Rome and Flor- | 
efice had it not been encouraged by the govern- 
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FRANCE, GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 
The art of Germany and Austria was repre- 


each of these departments, the nude, as it 
should, fully asserting itself in each, though it 


it so unnecessarily introduced; that is, so little 

justified by the subject. For instance, ‘The | 
sufficiently pretty and spirited to be the produc- 
tion of a male artist. 





Lhe spirit is expressed | yseq in ornamentation of churches. 


fine arms, legs and fect, are closely bound about old mosaics in the churches of Rome, Pisa and | I 


But the subject is extending before me alto- | the waist. The face of the little girl is very | yenice. ‘This collection at the centennial waa | regardless of the bias of the argument. Wi 
from the “establishment of Signcr Augusto | liams & Co. have the pamphlet. 


sweet, the beautiful golden hair is arranged as 
Moglio,” a celebrated mosaid artist, whose re- 
4 rustic party, but her garments were literally 
dropping from her, revealing unnaturally, it 
seemed to me, the pretty figure. ‘* Refresh- 
ments,” by E. Munier, represents another pretty 
couple, the blue drapery of the boy serving’ 
more really the purpose of clothing than the 
white drapery of the girl, that serves only as an 
apology for clothing. The realism of the faces 
is noticeable, and the oudity may be natural in 
French life; but I half suspect it is only in the 
thought of the artist, and not a true representa- 
tion of real people there. 

OTHER PICTURES. 
“Betrothed,” by Laporte, was a very beauti- 
ful scene, the betrothed pair descending a flight 
of marble steps to a boat in waiting at the foot; | 
J. P. Lays’ “Basket with Flowers,” on a finely | 
carved cabinet, was a large and elegant piece; 
Bouillards ‘* Hope” and Muraton’s ‘* Monk” 
were fine heads; Revel’s ‘‘Miser” was realistic, 
very expressive, the miserable man dead, at least 
as good as dead, prostrate, with open mouth, 
beside his heaps of gold; and Miss Ferry’s ‘‘Ar- 
tistic Objects,” cup, pitcher, bronze and huwan 
figure, were finely reproduced. A very large 
canvas by Georges Becker, ‘‘Rizpah protecting 
the Bodies of her Sons from the Birds of Prey,” 
was realistic and horrific enough to attract much 
attention. It is a Scripture subject illustrating 
the story of the seven sons and grandsons of Saul, 
two of whom were the sons of his concubine 
Rizpab, that King David delivered up to the Gib- 
eonites to be hung in the hill Gibeah, in atone- 
ment for Saul’s slaughter of that people. The 
ghastly row of hanging bodies and the despera- 
tion in the face of the mother as she fought the 
eagles, were sufficiently revolting. Mrs. Selim’s 
‘‘Divine Love” is a portrait of a beautiful nun; 
A. F. Schenck’s ‘Sheep on the Heath” a very 
fine thing; and Fabius Brest’s ‘‘ Yard of the 
Grand Mosque, in Trebizond,” is a beautiful ar- 
chitectural piece, finely picturing the double-col- 
umned Moorish arches. Many of the French 
pictures in the annex attracted me, among 
them Princeteau’s fuil-size equestrian * Por- 
trait of Washington ;” Matthew's ‘‘Nymph Echo 
bewailing the Death of Narcissus,” and Pon- 
cet’s “Orpheus and Eurydice,” the subjects of 
these justifying the nudity; Edouard Zier's 
*Julia;’’ Emile Breton’s ‘*Village in Winter;” 
Poncet’s ** Sully, of the Theater Francaise, in 
the part of Orestes ;” Barras’ ‘*My Husband is 
on the Sea,” a mother and child; and Rouffio’s 
‘*‘Herodias,” a face sufficiently bad. A German; Edwin Booth has had a large attendance at 
artist, Giiterbock, also had an ideal of “The | the Lyceum Theater, New York, and has at- 
Daughter of Herodias and the Head of John the tracted the most cultivated class. His fee for 
Baptist.” We passed hastily through the Ger- | performance has been three-quarters the gross 
man gallery, hoping to visit it again, now recall- | receipts of the house. This is the largest fee 
ing only Kornbeck’s ‘Good Friends,” two pretty ever paid any performer = the history of the | 
calves; Steffeck’s ‘*Steeple-Chase ;” J. Grund’s | drama. He has a rival in young Lawrenc | 
“Diana and Endymion ;” L. Braun’s “Capitula- | Barrett, who appears at ‘“Booth's Theater” as | 
tion of Sedan;” and R. Heck’s beautiful ‘‘Natu- 
ral Arch of Capri.” 
The pictures in the Austrian department were 
impressive in their size and brightness of color- 


Memorial Hall is the loan contributed by the 
Pope, Pius IX., consisting of a piece of eines} 
try, ‘The Martyrdom of St. Agnes,” and three 
mosaics, the artist unknown; a ‘‘Madonna after 
Sasso-Ferrato,” ‘‘Raphael’s Madonna del Seg- 
giola,” and a flower piece. 
THE ANNEX MEMORIAL HALL.—TABLES. 

The first gallery in the annex was devoted to 
the beautiful tables, from various manufac- 
tories, in Florentine mosaics, all of small pieces 
of stone inlaid in black marble, porphyry, and 
other stones, in designs of flowers, bouquets, 
garlands and musical emblems. In the Italian 
department of the Main Building, also, were 
some elegant mosaic tables, the central design 
of one representing Romulus and Remus euckled 
by the wolf. Others had various mythological 
devices, and one was a large representation of 
Milan Cathedral by moonlight, the portion re- 
flecting the moonlight composed of pieces of 
pearl. Inthe department of the Netherlands, 
also, were some beautiful inlaid tables in pear] 
and lacquer work, similar to that of the Milan 
Cathedral, and some with designs of castles and 
ruins. 

But I have strayed from the annex, and the 
pictures of Belgium and the Netherlands toust 
be reserved for another time. Jane GREEN. 
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In the eyes of an intelligent community men 
usually in the long run find their true moral 
level. An honest blacksmith, when urged to 
start a libel suit, answered: “I can hammer 
out a better reputation on my anvil than all the 
lawyers in Christendom can give me.”—(Con- 
greqationalist. 

In 1779, a portion of Commodore Saltonstall’s 
fleet, designed for the recapture of Castine from 
the British, sailed up the Penobscot, and ten of 
his vessels were blown up at Bangor. During 
the war of 1812, some thirty cannon from this 
fleet were raised and performed service. The 
remainder have remained in the river until the 
| recent recovery of a piece, which, as a histori- 
|cal relic, possesses more value than the old 
|junk-dealer would place on it; and in a very 
| good state of preservation passes into the hands 
| of the Maine Historical Society for safe keeping. 
| 








| the drama. 


wick is devoted to ‘‘Economy and Waste, 
Charles P. Somerby, New York, who publishes 


cerpts. 


and readiness in speaking it 
| is an excellent handbook for teachers. 
thor is superintendent of German in the public full 
schools of Chicago.—Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co. | book specially interesting.—Received by Nich- 


call for a repetition. 
really excellent poems extant on the various lo- 
calities passes belief. 
a very patient and thorough collator.—Boston, 
Osgood & Co. 


If he had not built his theater all, made its appearance. 


Hampshire county probate court, an instrument, 
purporting to be his last will and testament, was 
presented by Henry L. Dalton of Boston, who 
was named by the instrument as its executor, 
and at the November term of the court it was 
duly probated and allowed. "It gave $10,000 
to Haydenville institutions. Soon after there 
appeared at Northampton a buxom French 
woman who wants the estate. A copy of an 
instrument, purporting to be a later and the 
last will of Hayden, was presented by the 


lady, who is designated as Amelie Victoire 
Martin femme Houssage, the latter ;being the 
name of a man to whom she was formerly mar- 


ried and from whom she has been divorced 


The copy is written in French, and it seems 
that the original instrument was probated and 
allowed at Geneva, Switzerland, and is on file 


| attracted towards the beautiful and the good, | 
towards the ethics and the esthetics, of the late 

Rev. Edmund H. Sears, as taught in his 

volumes of Sermons, pearing aaa can — ee pe nus 
wood, Brooks & Co. have just published. Like | ‘es spies 2 deri 

all his works, this series of discourses reaches | REV. M.J. SAVAGE 

the depths of human feeling and conscious need oe — 

—turns the reader inside out, as it were, but not | anata prot dood. Mare 14 — 
harshly—and administers the balm of consola- | ara destruction of the poor is their poverty.— Prov. 

tion while unsparing of the knife. The con-| Pa. 
cluding paper is entitled ‘The Saxon and ia 


Poverty. 
es 
A DISCOURSE 


Poverty, as a social problem, is one of the 


Norman,” and, though foreign to the preceding 
topics, will be read with interest. 

Edgar Allan Poe: A Memorial Volume, by 
Sara Sigourney Rice, is the best and kindest 
that can be offered the memory of a man of 
erratic genius who did all that was possible by 
himself for the obliteration of his powers and in- 





in the courts there. It gives all of Hayden's | fluence. John H. Ingram writes a biographical 


property, without reserve, to Madame Martin. 
On the 2d of January next the Judge of Pro- | #% # schoolboy; the history of the monument to} drudge work of life; who make themselves of- 
bate will say what he thinks of this claim. We | bi8 memory, and letters from poets and authors | fensive by asking for higher wages; or who, in 
fear young Hayden was something of a wild boy, | to participate in the ceremonies, follow. The 
though he did leave $5000 to the Congregational | !¢ading paper is of too controversial a nature 
church of Haydenville in the second will. 





LITERATURE. 


The American Archttect gives drawings of a 


church, a study, and a hospital, and is full, as 
usual, of interesting miscellany.— Boston. 


Another excellent Sermon by John W. Chad- 
” from 


he series. 
The Universalist Register for 1877 gives all 


the denominational statistics needed, and a very elderly churches, not too many, or too fine.” 
full chronological table, by months.—Boston, 
Universalist Publishing House. 


Legends from Fairy Land include the story 


of ‘‘Aladdin, or The Wonderful Lamp,” “The 
Princess on the Pea,” 
“‘Fortunio,” and ‘‘Finette, a LegenJ of Brittany,” 
and are profusely illustrated. 
New York, publishes this attractive work for the 


“The Frog Prince,” 
James Miller, 


oung people. 
Mr. George Julian Harney. of this city, an 


ments of those states, where it was extensively | Englishman by birth, writes of The Anti- Turk- 
The most | tsk Crusade, with Reflections on the Eastern | 
n the boy, whose scant garments, revealing the | ancient representations of the Virgin are the | Question, taking the anti-Russian side strongly. 


tis an intelligent discussion of the question, 


The Boston Blue- Book, by Edward E. Clark, 


production of the Aurora of Guido, in the Pal-| while not an exclusive register of the *‘blue- | far on poetic license. 
ace Rospigliosi, won him the title of ‘The Ra- | bloods” of whom we hear so much, is yet a di- | kindly to the 
phael of mosaic art.” In another gallery of | rectory of the residents, by streets, of the prom- | ther, and makes this unmatched 
inent localities of the West-end, South-end, and | 
the Roxbury district, and very handy for private | ‘*Hold! enough!” Baring such extravagances, 


ddresses and various other purposes, 
Gems of Prose and Poetry are the fruits of 


the leisure hours of James R. Aiken of South 
Carclira, and include original and selected ex- 


Why they are put into such handsome 
rint is a wonder, as the best of the same work 


has been done before, and much better, even) 
without estimating the value of the “original” | a 
reflections—which will not startle the wortd | 
through their Tupper-like profundity.—New | 
York, James Miller. 


German Without Grammar or Dictionary ; 


or, a guide to learning and teaching the Ger- | 
man language, according to the Pestalozzian 
method of teaching, by object lessons, by Dr. | 
Zur Briicke, is by far the best method to enable 
pupils to acquire familiarity with a language, 


The little volume 
The au- 


The Western, for December, completing the | 


econd volume, contains L. F. Soldan’s ‘‘Dante’s 
-urgatoriv,” the life and times of the poet, and 
he political, theological, }-hilosophical and al- 


legorical character of the poem; and D. J. Sni- 
der’s analysis of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” 
D. E. Pierson, F. R. Marvin and S. 
The reports of the Academy of Science and the 
Society of Pedagogy are of interest.—St. Louis. | 


The poems are by L. J. Block, 
Sterne. 


In Poems and Places, the later volume con- 


cludes ‘‘Scotland,” and gives us the poems of | 
Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, with | 
suitable introductions to each. 
this poetic description of these countries is so } 
fully and satisfactorily done as scarce ever to 


It seems to us 


Moreover, the number of 


Mr. Longfellow has been 


James Miller, New York, has placed the 


American woods at the service of all sports- 
men by The Complete American Trapper, which 
William H. Gibson has written and fully illus- 
trated. All the favorite resorts, the tricks of | Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
trapping and trap-making, the favorite baits for 

different animals, etc., etc., are fully described. | 
The drawings alone are likely to set its readers | 
wild for the pleasures of the hunt. 
/lent index and a good table of contents area 


An excel- 


e| part of the merit of the volume. 
' 


Another volume of Lange's Commentary, 


| Sketch ; J. P. L. Preston gives reminiscences 


for a work of this kind. The book is hard- 


| somely published by Turnbull Brothers, of Bal- | 


timore, and is prefaced by a photographic like- 
ness of Poe. 

The third of the ‘‘No Name Series,” Js That } 
| All” provokes at once the inquiry, Is it by | 
| Woman or man? with evidence of the former) 
from intrinsic probabilities. The story is short 
} and crisp, and is one mainly of character. The 
| scenes are laid in a small city. ‘A fine, ma- 
‘ture, old inland city is Guilford, with broad, 
| quiet streets, elm-shaded, and relieved by tidy, 
| bowery little parks, with handsome houses and 





} 
| Professional gentlemen, a high-toned commun- 


ity, rival queens of society, beautiful wives, a 
French adventuress, a young English clergy- 
man, a military officer, and other dramatis per- 
| son®, appear, and make a well-sketched story 
that will interest continually.—Roberts Bros. 
Washington: A Drama, in Five Acts, by 
Mirtin F. Tupper.—The chief incidents in the 
life of Washington are embodied in this play, 
and Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Major 
| André, Benedict Arnold, and other celebrities, 
| appear in it. Mr. Tupper presents it to the 
; American public as a testimonial of his appre- 
| ciation of their country. We thank him. He 
/has made a good use of his materials, though 
/some of his conceptions, like that of making 
| Arnold's sister Washington's first love, impels 
| the thought that he has trespassed rather too 
America will not take 
When he goes still fur- 
damsel attempt 
the life of Washington at Valley Forge, we cry 





conceit. 


| the plot and composition are respectable. —New 
| York, James Miller. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have added two 
volumes to their ‘Illustrated Library of Won- 
| ders,” those useful and interesting books. One 
jis Louis Dieulatait’s work on Diamonds and 
Precious Stones, which gives a complete and 
ful, and popularly written, account of the 
various precious stones; their history, their 
| properties, and the modes of cutting and en- 
| graving them; together with a description ot 
| some of the most famous gems. It is illustrat- 
The other 
| volume is on Mountain Adventures in Various 
| Parts of the World, and is edited by that inde- 
| fatigable maker of books, J. T. Headley. Mr. 
| Headley has had abundant materials to draw 
| from, and he is too experienced a writer not to 
j have made good use of them. The book has 
forty-one illustrations, nearly all of which are 
-page. Lovers of adventure will find the 


;ed with 126 engravings on wood. 


ols & Hall. 


In Troubadours and Trouveres, New and 
Old, Miss Harriet W. Preston, who won great 
fame by her translation of Mistral’s ‘‘Méreio,” 
enhances her claim upon the respect and ad- 
miration of the literary world by much further 
interpretation of the Provengal poets. These 
are collected papers from the Aélantic’s pages— 
| sketches of Mistral’s Calendau,” ‘Theodore Au- 
| banel,” two on ‘Jaques Jasmin,” two on the 





| Songs of the Troubadours,” and ‘‘The Ar- 
| thuriad.” The articles are critical, brilliant and 
| exceedingly interesting, and the abundant trans- 
| lations into English verse which illustrate them 
| are admirable in every way. The severest crit- 
ics have been won to encomium of the success 
of Miss Preston’s ventures amid the poetry of 
Provence. The last chapter, on the Arthurian 


legends and the Knights of the Round Table, 
though greatly admired, is open to the charge 
of not clearly distinguishing between the Welsh 
| Arthur and he of a far older fame, who is the 
| especial glory of England.—Boston, Roberts 
| Brothers. 


James Miller, New York, has rendered a great 
service to thousands of American readers by 
| presenting a new and convenient edition of The 





most serious and important that can possibly 
claim our intelligent attention, either as relig- 
ious beings, as patriots, or as men. 
| There is always a large class of well-to-do 
| people who give the subject no practical thought 
| whatever. They have inherited property, or 
| have always found it easy to get o1 in the 
world, and cannot understand why others should 
| be behind in the race. The poor, to them, are 
| only disagreeable persons that it is an uncom- 
fortable necessity to have about, to do the 





the most depraved way, leave them in the lurch 


| when they can get better pay elsewhere. 


And then, since the greater proportion of 
common criminals are found in the ignorant 
and poorer class, a superficial logic is apt to 
argue that poor and bad are pretty nearly syn- 
onymous terms. Thus there are large classes 
of comfortable and self-complacent people who 
look upon poverty as a sort of necessary evil, 
a parasite that preys upon the life of society, 
that is to be put as much as possible out of 
sight, and that is to be repressed by the strong 
arm of the law when it becomes too uncomfort- 
able to be borne. This faith Tennyson has 
strikingly put into the mouth of a prosperous 
North otf England farmer, who is warning his 
son-against marrying a poor girl :— 

‘**Tis’n them as ’as munny as bruaks into ’ouses 
an steals, 

Them as ‘as coats to their backs, an’ tadkes their 
regular meals, 

Noa; but it’s them as niver knaws where a 
meal’s to be ‘ad; ’ 

Taake my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a 
loomp is bad.” 


This state of mind reveals not so much hard- 
heartedness as it Coes ignorance. 

And, after all, I believe that the main reason 
why so little is effectively done for the relief or 
the prevention of poverty is because most per- 
sons do not know what to do or how to do it. 
The border-liue between rich and poor is in- 
deed a very narrow one; and continually it is 
being crossed by the puor becoming rich, or the 
rich becoming poor. But, notwithstanding this 
closeness of relation, the two classes do not 
understand each other. There is enough of 
benevolent motive; there is enough of money; 
and yet the difficulty remains year after year, 
even if it does not actually increase upon us. 
As a physician must know his disease before he 
can cure it—as a mathematician must under- 
stand the conditions of his problem before he 
can solve it—so we must comprehend poverty 
before we can ever hopefully begin to treat it as 
its gravity and importance demands. I pro- 
pose, then, to place the problem before you as 
comprehensively, and yet as briefly, as I can. 

I. Let us look at it as an eri, and try to 
measure it av such, 

1. Its first and most obvious form is where it 
presents itself as the cause of physical suffer- 
ing. This is something that, wuen brought to 
his attention, is capable of striking every ob- 
server. All men, by an easy exercise of sym- 
pathy, if not from actual experience, know 
what itis to be hungry and cold, or to be ex- 
posed shelterless to the pitiless pelt of the 
storm. So when you picture actual bodily dis- 
tress you are sure of moving people's hearts. 
We follow with painful interest the traveller 
across the desert, walking on burning sands 
and underneath the white hot sky; or with 
thrilling anxiety we trace the frozen route of 
Kane and his men through the horrors of those 
arctic nights. And when we really wake up to 
the fact that experiences terrible as these—and 
all unsustained by any high purpose of adven- 
ture or scientific research—are being passed 
through in the midst of our rich cities and right 
by our doors, our charity is easily moved to re- 
spond to the cry for help. The bare floors and 
bare walls where children creep into corners to 
shiver in rags or straw; the pale, sick mothers 
dying with slow starvation while the puny little 
ones cry to her helplessness for a crust; the 
rattling tenements where the snow sifts in 
through broken walls and round crazy windows ; 
these things we know and feel. And when 
such things are brought bome to us, and we 
know them as actual cases of need, there is not 
one of us so hard-hearted as to refuse to share 
with them the last and all we have. 

2. But a greater evil of poverty than all these 
is the mental one. 

Cold and hunger and physical suffering are 
the worst of all bearable ills for animals. But 
men and women are, or ought to be, some- 
thing more than animals. Therefore that which 
keeps them out of their higher birthright of 
manhood and womanhood is unspeakably worse 
than any merely nervous thrill of pain. { have 
repeatedly reminded you that there is no civili- 
zation without money. The imperious demands 
of the animal appetites must first be met. And 
until these are met and something plus—over 
and above—remains, the higher nature has no 
chance to be heard. 

Thus, among those ground down by the ex- 
tremes of poverty there is no means for feeding 
the higher hunger of the mind; there is abso- 
lutely no soil in which mental growth can take 
root. No money for schools, ro money for 
books, no money for lectures. And, since it is 
all they can do to keep body and soul together, 
there is no time to think whether they are any- 
thing more than a stomach to hunger and a back 
to be cold. And, worse yet, it not unfrequently 





in four volumes of ‘Little Classic” size and | 


| 
semblance. The first volume has a steel-por- 


| when gray was mingled with the black hair, and | 


happens that, by the necessities of their condi- 
tion, they become sv brutalized that there is no 
sense of hunger for thought, knowledge, beauty, 


trait in middle-life and a vignette of her head | le!t- They either never get out of the animal, 


or else they are driven back into it. And, fur- 


ae | ther, since the mind, better or worse, is the 
| the dedication of 1846 and the advertisement of 


guide of man, when that is not developed 


| the 1856 edition, with fourteen of her more fa- and enlightened, this mental evil spreads and 


;mous efforts; the’ second a large number of 


| “King Lear.” Booth, at 42, has had a large } containing the prophecies of Ezekiel and Dan- | her miscellaneous poems; the third is devoted 
share of life’s disappointments. Ten years ago | iel, theologically and homiletically expounded | wholly to ‘‘Aurora Leigh;” and the fourth to 
he was estimated worth $250,000—aH made in| (New York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), has | other miscellaneous poems, preceded by Theo- ; 
This great work, as it | dore Tilton’s elaborate ‘“‘memorial” of the au- | Coditions of extreme poverty. 


infects the whole man. It vitiates him physi- 
cally ; it unfits him for home or social relations; 
it makes him a wild, superstitious force in re- 
ligion, and a danger to the state. 

3. Moral corruptions inevitably spring from 
As the world 
| has been, ignorance is the natural result of the 





'might have been well. However, he is only a| has progressed, has fully met the expectations | thor, written in 1861. Thus the possessor has | j owoest poverty. And it is a truism of all fairly 
was a good proportion of nudity here, though middle-aged man, and might retrieve hig for- | of biblical acholars of every shade of opinion |the beginning and ending of this brilliant ca- | gathered statistics that the largest part of our 
in most every case it seemed natural enough. | tunes were it not for that almost diseased frame | or school of thought. The two prophecies of veers woman of genius, who elevated the en- | a ee ee ee ee 

Among those that I admired were Louis Mayer's | of mind into which his troubles have placed him. | this volume, besides the interest the symbolism | tire sisterhood, and created a niche in literature | a wate ro dil . eh ee re 
| «Judgment of Paris,” the grouping fine; Charles| A recent London letter says: “Touching the |! the text excites, are rendered almost fasvin- for womanly occupation which is likely to be | natures—be kept until they are known? How 
Blaas’ ‘Centaur carrying off a Nymph,” her Jews, I dined the other evening with a strict | filled from her time forward by other great souls 


e reserve fund. of philanthropists and reformers, represented wherein the possibility , characteristics—the vivid notice and apprecia- 
through magazine and newspaper and popular | not exist, and so on, The true relations “| tion of anything ludicrous—and would flash upon 
meeting.” Uncoasciously, perhaps, to yourself, | the = elements of wealth, namely, sahor. the | PEE SIRE RANE eae 
you assume the role of special pleader for exist- | naturat agents, and capital, you have not a:luded iat tind ao. guemelad:-to lenghter. But below 


ing institutions rather than that of a keen analy-| to; nor have you so much as mentioned the | sy ica time ok tcua ob 4 Ieemosenn “ak oa 
3 vl pe ae e scene - 
sist or a judicial inquirer after what is true and | subjece of competition, which is the foundation } } 


; ; 2 | ic mind was a heart very tender and w 
Instead of attempting to analyze | principle of our industrial system. I trust that | pierootes tan - nd warm 


ing, and many of them in their realism. There 
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shall men be led and litted by higher inspira- 


ating by the erudition of their respective com- 
| tions until they are educated into something to 
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what is just. 
society for yourself without regard to other men’s you will not leave the inquiry at this point, but 


opinions; of discovering the laws underlying its | will devote another occasion to a deeper inves- 


laws; of examining the intluence of new factors | bearing.—I beg to subscribe myself, with great 
of civilization upon institutions that may have respect, yours, A Soctac Democrat. 
worked well enough under conditions that no P. §.—As the above letter reached the editor 
longer exist; instead of this, it seems to me’ of the Commonwealth too late for publication in 
that you have satisfied yourself by dissecting the last issue, I ask his permission to append a 
nd criticizing the views, not of any special} few more words on one or two other points of 
school of reformers, but of all who are opposed | the discourse referred to, which I was very un- 
to the present state of things boiled down to a willing to pass over. 
type which neither of them would recognize as | Among those ‘‘reformers” whom you associ- 
the type of his own school. ate together in believing that the organic, his- 
Now, without attempting to criticize your de- | toric injustices of society are responsible for 
scription of the process by which society has | “the differences of 
reached its present condition, admitting that contrasts of individual condition” that you so 
the process is one of evolution or growth, and forcibly portrayed, it appears to me that you 
that ‘‘its foundations were laid, ages ago,in the | must have had chiefly in mind those who 
everlasting laws of God and in the very nature look to communism—in the sense of the term 
of humanity,” it does not follow that existing inaccurately applied by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
institutions are in harmony with those laws or’ —for the remedy. Now, while I agree with 
with the nature of humanity. Nor does it fol- ‘John Stuart Mill that ‘‘were there no other 
low that the differences of individual character | alternative than communism (as properly un- 
or the contrasts of individual condition are not | derstood) or the present system of society, the 
largely the result of the organized historic in- | former would be infinitely to be preferred” (I 
justices of these very institutions that man him- am quoting from recollection), I am by no 
self has invented, and that need to be continually means in favor of such a change, believing it 
modified to meet the demands of a growing ma- | to be almost as wrong in principle, and that it 
terial civilization, increasing social complica- would be almost as subject to great abuses, as 
tions and a constantly expanding knowledge. the system-of individual competition that we 
The foundations of society are not human | have at present. 
laws nor human institutions, but they exist in| The ‘forcible division of the goods of society 
the common necessities and equal rights of its 
individual members; in theirdiversity of facul- 
ties, in their mutual dependence, and in their 
power (not existing in other animals) of adjust- 
ing matters in each others’ interests. Among 
the common necessities of mankind are food, 
clothing and shelter; and among the equal 
rights is the right to all the means essential for 
meeting these ete” was 


of pauperisin”—against which your arguments 
' relative to the inequalities of wealth are mainly 


‘ inet. 


and “the reduction of everybody to a dead level | 


| directed-—has few advocates in this community, | 
indeed not any so far as I know; nor has com- pope cannot last much longer. 
munism—as I understand it—any share in such 

an idea. But leaving communism to the de- 
fence of communists, I am glad to say that there | government for permission to hold the next con- 
s another alternative not subject to the objec- 


|—a heart which added a strange and wonderful 
| softness to eyes whose loveliness was striking. 


7 sad : | [cannot forget how impressed I was the first 
existence and its growth or evolution, of compar- | tigation of the general subject of our wealth- | 8 P 


ing the working of existing institutions with such relations in their moral, economic and political | 


time I saw Miss Austen. It was seven years 
ago, when she was in comparatively good health, 


and I thought then, and still think, she was one 


of the most brilliantly-beautitul girls I had ever 
I was not aloae in this opinion, but I be- 
lieve few could have more admired that exquis- 
itely-cut face, illuminated by large hazel eyes 
that held within them such suggestions of sweet- 
ness. Such eyes could not be false. It was 
| perhaps true that she cared for but few of those 
| that are called ‘‘intimate friends,” but she was 

faithful through everything, and could never 


ened in her heart. 

If I dwell thus on her personal character- 
istics it is because [ think those who no- 
ticed her contributions to the Commonwealth— 
them—would be interested to know something 
of the girl who wrote them, and because I know 
her to have been one of extraordinary endow- 


two companions left in terror behind; ‘‘Ulysses family of the chosen people, and they were | 
and the Sirens,” by the same artist, a fine thing | talking about ‘Daniel Deronda.’ It interested | 





Nickerson, Sibley & Co., the printers, favor us | sWeetness, insight into character, interpretation | 


—the dark, threatening clouds, the boat on the | me to hear their views. They regard Deronda | With Rev. Massena Goodrich’s Historical Sketch 


| living waters, and the beautiful group on the | as a weak visionary, and Mordecai as a common | Of the town of Pawtucket, R. /.—the centen- 


| rocks; and Eugene Felix’s *‘ Pan and Bac-| madman. ‘And as tor that wild notion which | 


| chantes.” A. George-Mayer's ‘Bathsheba” was so many of you Christians entertain about Jeru- | dation of President Grant. Itis quite full, and 
very beautiful—the face, the hair and the dra- | salem,’ said a pretty Jewess, ‘let me disabuse | gives interesting information of all local objects | 
The Jews don’t want to zo to | 4nd incidents, including the origin of the settle- | 


pery, and the justification of the nudity was in| your mind of it. 
the fact that King David saw her ‘‘on the sly” Jerusalem; they wouldn't if they could. 


her for himself. Kuntz’s ‘‘Nun’s Revery” was shrugged her pretty shoulders as she spoke, and 
beautiful in its effects of light and shade, the flung the second buok of ‘Daniel Deronda’ into 
light streaming through the open window, and | a waste-paper basket among the evening news- 





} 





divine light; Robertus Russ’s ‘View in the | news from America and the East.” | 
| Prater, Vienna, previous to the exhibition of | 


| trees, and light breaking through the clouds; taken some ten years to put upon canvas. Mr. 


| scape,” 


nial offering in accordance with the recommen- 


Only ment, the first cotton-mill in America, churches, 


at the bath, when she was ‘‘the wife of Uriah, | fancy being compelled to live in Jerusalem! the | schools, hotels, newspapers, banks, etc., ete. 
ithe Hittite,” and was kingly enough to covet very idea is enough to make one shudder.’ She It is faulty in having’ no index, nor even table | 
The work is very neatly printed, 


of contents. 
and will be valuable to all historiographers. 


Oliver Ditson & Co.'s New Music comprises, 
seemingly emblematic of the nun’s life, now | papers which her father had consulted for the | among other pieces, for vocal effort, “Sun of 
individick shemaink: and’ forget the tenderness that had once been awak- lin the shadow of her own thoughts, now in. benefit of his guests with regard to the latest my soul,” for quartette and solo, by C. A. Ha- 
words by | 
“The Railway Station,” exhibited in the Eng- Fred. Enoch, music by Rosetta O. Vining; | 
| 1873,” was a large and beautiful scene with fine | lish department at the centennial, is said to have | *‘Adieu, then, Corina,” words by Richard Pen- 

rose, music by Henry P. Keens; and ‘The war- | 
/ and I know that there are many who did notice | yelchoir Fritsch’s *‘§utumu Mountain Land- | Graves, the London publisher, gave for it a Tior and the maiden,” words by Felicia Hemans, | 
a large picture, was very fine in soft, larger sum than was ever before paid for a music by George F. Vincent; and for instru- | 


. 


vens; ‘I know my love loves me,’ 


| misty effects, its cloudland and'boulders in the single picture; and in the publication of it he | mentation, *‘Der Hidalgo (song by R. Schu- | . f 
' | foreground; Francis VonPausinger's ‘ Dis- | has already invested about $100,000. The art-| mann), arranged by Gustav Lange; “Upright | mitted to the public. This, alone, would make | 
ments. Had it not been for the long and terri- | trustful” represented a distrustful young deer | ist, W. P. Frith, was born in Yorkshire, in 1819, | Grand March,” by A. de Anguera; and‘‘The two | ‘he volume indispensable to all the constituency, | 


prompted by her high example. 


of subtle and mysterious relations of life, few 
| women writers have equalled, none excelled, 
Mrs. Browning. 
| fore, of her works must prove a standard one, 
and be widely welcomed. 

The new edition of Theodore Parker's Dis- 
course of Matters Pertaining to Religion has 
several excellences. Rev. William C. Gan- 
nett has prepared atable of contents more of 
the nature of an index, so that special topics 
and thoughts can easily be found, thus proving 
| far more comprehensive than the original pre- 
| pared by the author; Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
| as editor, has an introductioa fully appreciative 
‘both of the writcr and the influence of his 


cal students—written with the clearness and 
frankness that mark his every effort; and Miss 
Hannah E. Stevenson, his long-time companion 
and assistant, in a biographical sketch, of about 
sixty pages, gives perliaps the best portraiture 
| of the man as he was in every-day life yet sub- 


ble strain of ill-health the bright, strong mind | op the rocky height of a fine landscape, while | His ‘Village Pastor,” exhibited in 1845, and, larks,” as played by Madame Essipoff, by Th. | if not all the readers, of Parker. Then follows 


| would have come much more fully to a rich 
fruitage. For that mother and sister who cared 
for her with utter devotion, and to whom she 
clung with such intensity of affection—for us 
who love her— is there not comfort in that 
God who is verily our Father, and who has now 


» given to this His weary child ‘‘His sleep”? 


M. L. Poot. 
Brooktyrn, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1876. 
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Roman Catholics are anxious about every 





scrap of news from Rome. 


lave for electing the next pope at Vienna. 


It is said that the 
The Italian 
government threatens to have a hand in the 
election of his successor, and it is ramored that 
the cardinals contemplate asking the Austrian 


}at the foot of the hill was a prowling fox, or ltwo years Jater, his ‘‘English Merry-Making,” | 
| dog; Otto VonThoren’s ‘Norman Pasture” was | attracted much attention, and added greatly to | 
|a large landscape with beautiful cattle, 
| which was drinking from the pool in the fore- | 
ground; and Fred. Schilcher’s ‘Austrian Har- | 
vesters” introduces into the foreground a young 

rustic beauty with a jug, grain and sickle in her | 
hands. The largest picture in this collection, 

indeed the largest in the exposition, was Hans the touch of a master hand; and ten or twenty 
Makart’s ‘Venice paying homage to Caterina years hence, when the glaring ‘‘newness” has 
Cornaro,” the multiplicity of figures, seemingly | worn away, it will doubtiess take its place 
as large as real life, variously grouped around | among the gems of art. 

the central figure, who, royally arraged, most | Last September Frederick L. Hayden, late of 
graciously received these honors fromher ad- | Williamsburg, Mass., (son of ex-Lieut-Governor 
miring countrymen on ber return from Qyprws, | Joel Hayden), died in Switzerland after residing 
| where, after the death of her husband, for s ecmetime abroad. At the October term of the 


fine engravings of William Holl. 


among the most noticeable paintings at the cen- 
tennial. In the grouping of its figures, the ex- 
quisite finish of detail, it is not difficult to detect 








Leschetizky. 


The Three Memorial Poems, by James Rus- 
one of |his fame. Both are well known through the, sell Lowell—ode read at Concord, April 19, | 
His ‘*Mar- | 1875, Under the old elm, July 3, 1875, and an | 
riage of the Prince of Wales” was certainly ode for the Fourth of July, 1876—have been | 
presented in the form of what may be called a | 
holiday volume, with illustrated cover, red- 
lined pages, abundant head and tail-pieces, thick 


pages, and the like sumptuousness. Mr. Low 
ell’s poetry is always cast ina high and thought 


| inspiring mould, and in this instance has the 


advantage of a great centennial occasion for it 


moulding. Both the lines and the man give 


strength and color to the product.—Boston 
Osgood & Co. 


We do not well see how any one can fail to be 


| the ‘‘Discourse,” an exact reproduction of the 
| fourth edition as put to press by him at Christ- 
| mas-tide in 1855. If not so strong and severe 
| a thought-wrought work as his ‘‘Ten Sermons,” 
or his ‘“‘Theism, Atheism, and the Popular The- 
ology,” it is filled with suggestions that easily 
reach the popular comprehension, gives an 
_ admirable outline of his philosophy of religion, 
and is sent home to cach reader’s consciousness 
by the glow and freshness of its style. It came 
| out of a heart full of love and reverence, guided 


{had in the slightest shaded a thought or influ- 
enced a paragraph. It is difficult to see why it 
should not be accepted as a text-book in all 
theological seminaries. It certainly is elevat- 
ing and catholic.—New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


’ 





For melodious , 


This complete edition, there- | 


work upon the mind and character of theologi- 


| by reason and observation, and ere controversy 


which those higher inspirations can appeal? 
| Poverty crowds and huddles men, women and 
| children together in recking, filthy tenements 
| where we would not keep a blooded horse or 
favorite hound. How can there be any moral 
‘cleanness, any delicacy of feeling, any pure, 
_ high sentiment, on the part of those who have to 
live like cattle? A whole family, husband, wife, 
children, all together in one seven-by-nine 
room! Worse yet, two, three families in one 
| room — four, five, in a bed! How can sons 
grow up, or daughters develop their woman- 
hood, in places like that? And not alone the 
moral impurities, consider the overwhelming 
temptations to theft and dishonesty that sur- 
round those who see plenty in the great city, in 
the midst of which, like Tantalus in Hades, 
they starve. No wonder, either, that bitterness 
takes the place of the kindly, humane feelings in 
the heart. 

4. And, going one step higher, this extreme 
poverty makes any high, true religion difficult, 
if not quite impossible. The dwarfed, stunted, 
crushed and hopeless can form no true, lofty or 
noble conception of God or human life. It will 
not be strange if Providerce represents, to him, 
a hard, unleving master. Consider, you that 
,are prosperous and happy. When the cloud 
temporarily overshadows you, when trouble 
touches you, or death knocks at your door, 
though the overwhelming balance of your life 
is prosperity and blessing, you yet find it bard 
to be cheerful, or to believe in the love and wis- 
dom of your heavenly Father. What, think 
vou, then, must be the mental condition of 
those the overwhelming balance of whose life is 
' cloud and trouble and want and sorrow? 
| So much, then, as hints of the great evil of 
| poverty. There may be virtue and grace about 

the voluntary poverty of saints and well-to-do 
people who throw off the cares of a wealth that 
| burdens them, ani go into a condition of life 
‘that is simpler ard freer from worldly worry ; 
| but the real poverty of lowest classes, as it ac- 
| tually exists, is only a curse, and a curse cun- 
| tinu: lly. 
II. But now, in the next place, we must just 
| glance at the different grades of those we call 
| poor, see who they are, and what are the condi- 
| tions that most need our help. 
1. First, there arethe vast numbers all over 
the land who have to struggle hard to live, who 
work long hours for small pay, who wring g 
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scanty subsistence from barren hillsides, and 
are able to afford few of the luxu 
In common language we call these peo 


of appfeciation we need 


athy upon them. 
poy oo ame and may be mortal, wounds, we 


cannot stop fo 


is class of the struggling large | on 
at ‘z best and noblest in all our | mitted to live, 
c condition is not always | dens and city 
unmixed misfortune. In it was found the se- | could sca 
vere schooling of our New England ancestry ; | i 
and by it are thousands hardened and strength- I 
ened for successful battle with the difficulties of | i 


cities have come. This 


after life. The poor, that live, and labor, and 
think, and save a little, ard grow by their strug- 
gle—these we can leave to fight out their des- 
tiny, while we go to lift up and help those that 
are lower down. So— 


2. We notice those who strive and partly | for. 


fail, who really suffer; and though, for the 
most part, honorably striving on, yet really are 
losing the best part of life. Then— 


tically ceased to | they st:il 
3. Come those who have prac y hard ome 


to take care of themselves. These are the| city. Let i 


struggle—have given up the hopeless atte 


paupers, the broken-down, the diseased, those 


hanging on the borders of, or submerged in, the | charity, 


slums of vice. ‘ j 
We, who live up in the sunlight, have little 
practical realization of the seething masses that 


hides from dainty eyes the woe and wretched- 
ness and want and crime that underlie all our 
superficial strata of civilization. The extent of 
it is hard to measure; and statistics r 
but a faint idea. Now-and-then the crust is 
broken through by the restless tides beneath, 
as the ice-crust of a river is tossed on the sur- 
face of the rushing flood of a freshet in spring, 


perity is seen to be only a veneer of taste and 
culture and refinement covering the hideous 
reality of ignorant, poverty-crushed barbarism. 

There is time only to hint these things and 
passon. So I ask you next— 

HJ. To run over with me some of the causes 
of poverty. These I shall hardly more than 
catalogue, that you may eee how many causes 

d to put people beneath the heels of the 
prosperous as they march on their way to the 
world’s successes. And— 

1. There is sickness. Many are they who 
are proud-spirited and noble, and who shrink as 
dothe most delicate from asking or taking aid 
from any one. But they are disabled. They 
have inherited or acquired disease. Friends 
have fallen away from them, and they are alone 
in the world. It is, for them, either help or 
starvation. 

2. Incompetence. Men and women are plenty 
in the world who, as we say, have no faculty of 
taking care of themselves. They are ready 
and willing, but somehow they are inefficient, 
and in the struggle of the world’s competition 
they always go under. 

3. Lack of training. The great mass of la- 
borers are not trained to anything in particular. 
They can do almost anything; which means 
that they cannot do anything very well. The 
few who are highly trained for any special task 
are rarely out of work. 

4. Thriftlessness. People who have only 
small means, and no certain income, often live 
clear up to their income while it lasts, and so 
when it suddenly ceases they have nothing with 
which to bridge over the break to better times. 
Thus they are added to the poor. They might 
save alittle, by economy and care, but they pro- 
pose, as they say, to “‘live while they do live;” 
and the almost inevitable result is want. 

5. Laziness. People who can work and will 





not. If, ‘‘by hook or by crook,” they can keep 
along, they are so lazy they will attempt noth- 


ing more. We will not waste any special sym- 
pathy on them. 


6. Vice. ‘This is one of the most fruitful of 


all. I will not stop here to specify beyond say- 
ing that the one vice of intemperance is one of 
the principal feeders, not alone of our prisons 
and houses of correction, but of our alms- 
houses as well. 


7. Another cause is the bad distribution of 
workers. Men and women in crowds are where 
they are not wanted, and where there is nothing 
for them to do, while they might get honest and 


comfortable livelihoods somewhere else. 


8. Irregular work. ‘This touches closely on 
the last, and yet is sufficiently distinct to call 
for separate mention. This is especially con- 


nected with our manufacturing system. Com- 


petition stimulates over-production; markets 
are glutted; prices fall; and then men are put 
on half work or discharged because it no longer 


pays to run the mills up to their capacity. 


9. And this is one of the most important of 


all—too small pay. Corporations and capital- 


iets work on a purely seltish—though a short- 
sighted—basis, and, seeking to grasp in their 
own hands as much of the results of their op- 
erations as possible, the laborer does not come 
in tor his proper and equitable share of the 
total results. It is sometimes said that the 
poverty and wart of day-laborers is their own 


fault; that if they were virtuous and economi- 
cal they might live comfortably on what they 


get. This is, to suiie extent, true. But of 


thousands of steady workers it is true that they 
hardly get enough, all told, for the bare neces- 
sities of life. ‘Then when they are sick, or out 
of work, they can have nothing to fall back 
upon. Then it is a question for serious con- 
sideration by what right the employer can jus- 
tify himself in absorbing all the results of a 
joint product save enough to barely keep the 
laborer alive and in working condition. 

These, then, in outline, are some of the cauaes 
of poverty. 

IV. But now we come to the most important 
question of all—the cure. What can we do 
aboutit? Ofcourse it iseasy enough to say what 
ought tobe done. Men ought to know and keep 
the laws of health, and so prevent sickness. Bad 
and unhealthy births ought to be prevented, and 
so incompetence would be largely forestalled. 
People ought to be trained, and so made capa- 
ble of doing work that the world wants done. 
‘Laziness ought to be starved to death. Mer 
ought to be guod, and so vice would cease. A 
little more intelligent foresight would distribute 
labor better, and keep people away from places 
already crowded. Better planning would pre- 
vent glutting the market, and so work might be 
steady. Employers ought to fairly share their 
gains with laborers, and so pay them better. 

But many of these evils are in the nature of 
social diseases that only the collective wisdom 
and power of society can throw off or outgrow. 
So our question is not what ought ideally to be, 
so much as what practically is society able to do? 

I will reply, first, negatively. 

1. Surface-plasters may serve as temporary 
relief; but civilized society ought to aim at 


2. I can only mention 
ries of life. to discuss it, even were t 
ma 
hey call for a passing wo 
See es on not stop to waste our | re 
When men are bleed- | to society. 


It isa — pbiod vf . 
anda i 

an evil largely preventable. | property themselves, or inherit stolen property, 
nd keep it, it does not often happen that they | to 
can be induced by the promptings of their own results of it so horrible, so heart-sickening, 
onscience, or the arguments of others, to give | that, had Mr. Savage witnessed them, I think 
slavebold- | he could hardly believe that slavery originated 
rs, this was done, but very rarely. But are in principles of humanity, justice and love, and 
people to be held guiltless of the wrong they do that the horrors we have heard of it were only 
because of their moral obtuseness? The law|s 

newers this question by taking away stolen | literature, and a certain class of books, written 
roperty and punishing the thief when it has all from one side.” I think he cannot have 
Mad in cases where the | read the ‘‘Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” in which 
he most heart-rending stories are authenticated. 


rth to sickly children. 


r sanitary conditions. 
lly needless and inexcusable 
on that people are per- 
and reek, in cellars and | © 
sinks where even a hardy plant | i 
And civilization pays for | e 
e and pauperism and pesti- 
ence. The plague is not confined to the poor, 
t contaminates the rich and lays low the highest. 
4. I would have the city work as a whole | a 
and systematize its charity. Our charities now | 
are unorganized. Churches and institutions R 
working by themselves can never cure the evil. 
Their fields overlap; large tracts are unca . 
The imprudent and unworthy get help from | i 
while the really deserving are| ¢ 
I would not have the work 
the hands of independent organizations. 
exist, I would make them a part of one | 0 y 
ld completely map out and cover the | where, we have a right to expect 
tnot be amere public machine. But| rence to the distinction between right and | than upon the slave. Was not the worst effect 
wrong. Any appeal to purely interested and | the imbruting him, the deadening of the feelings 
selfish motives is unpardonable in a minister of | of mercy and humanity within him? 

The truest thing that Mr. Savage says is that 


broken fin- | a blot—and a wholly ! 
Pagers goespiet ne—on our civilizati 


tup. In a few cages, even among 


t the price of crim 


he power to do so. 
red | civil law cannot reach, all the more imperative | t , \ ticat 
8 9 strict judgment according to the moral law. But how can any intelligent man, in this nine- 
uch an argument as the one to which Mr. | teenth century, need to be told that the evils 
Savage descends seems to me most unworthy | and horrors of slavery are no invention of the 


f a Christian minister. In the pulpit, if any- |i 


Put into it all the heart, the 
the religion, of the city; but let these 
h a system and not in a desultory way. 
Must all genuine benevolence be disorderly?| the gospel. Mr. Savage forgets his own fine 
definition of the province of the pulpit : «To hodd | the South is not reconciled to the results of the 


itself aloof, as far as possible, from the angry | war; that ‘sit does not usually put a man in 
discussions and prejudices of men, seeking to | good nature to be thoroughly and mercilessly 
stand on some higher level, in the clearer light | whipped.” “It would be well if this fact could 
of the Divine air, and, so far as may be, look- | be sufficiently impressed upon those gushing and 
ing over the concerns of men as He looks at/ too credulous Northerners who will not believe, 
them who has made and who leads civilization.” | despite all proof, that their brotherly affection 
Would He hesitate to rebuke wrong-doing be- | and eager desire for reconciliation are not recip- 
cause the wrong-doers believed themselves to | rocated by the South, and probably will not be 
be right, or said that they believed so?- Can/| until two or three generations have died out. 
anything be more deplorable than such moral | Magnanimity is fine and praiseworthy; servility 
Nor does the Scripture enjoin upon us 
to love our enemies more than our friends. 
the long dark struggle with rebellion the col- 
ored people of the country, though so long the 
objects of oppression, in which the North shared 
the blame with the South, faltered not in their 
loyalty to a government to which they owed but 
little, and, by their active aid, helped to save 
This especially embittered the 
Southerners against them. Do not these loyal 
blacks, and the loyal Northern whites living in 
the South, who not only lost all their property, 
but were imprisoned and subjected to suffering 
and indignity of all sorts for their devotion to 
the Union—do not these deserve some of the 
sympathy which has been lavished so freely 
upon the rebels who outraged them? 
judging of the misgovernment of which some 
of the freedmen have been guilty it should be 
remembered that this is, in a large measure, due 
to the ex-slaveholders themselves. 
at the close of the war, shown a friendly feeling 
toward their former slaves, the latter, who, as 
a rule, had no bitter feeling against masters who 
had treated them kindly, would doubtless have 
chosen many of them for their political leaders, 
if convinced that they would deal with perfect 
justice and fairness towards them. 
pledged themselves to secure to the colored peo- 
ple every civil and political right they would 
te at the head of the government in South Caro- 
lina to-day, working in perfect harmony with 
their former slaves, to whom their superior in- 
telligence and political experience would be a 
constant source of education. 
not do this, because they had not, and have not, 
any desire to grant their rights to the colored 
people, but, on the contrary, a determination to 
reduce them to a condition as nearly like that 
Thus tie freedmen were 
thrown into the hands of adventurers, Northern 
and Southern, who took advantage of their ig- 
norance to use them as tools for their own pri- 
In judging of the present as- 
pect of Southern affairs the difficulty lies simply 
in this: there are very few persons at the North, 
however liberal, besides the few old, tried, radi- 
cal abolitionists, who really believe, in their 
heart of hearts, that the colored man is enti- 
tled to exactly the same rights as the white man. 
This is proved by their present tone in speaking 
Negro legislatures, much less 
corrupt than some leading and educated New 
York politicians, are mercilessly ridiculed and 
abused, and the most ingenivus lies invented 
One Northern minister said, not 
long ago, that he hoped Wade Hampton would be 
elected Governor of South Carolina, because in 
the States where the Southern whites had con- 
trol of the government there was more tran- 
quility than in the others, and the negroes had 
their rights, and were better off. Had he said 
that the negroes in those States had all the rights 
to which he and their former masters consider- 
ed them entitled, he would have been nearer 
In Georgia, one of these ‘tranquil 
States,” nocolored person, however respectable, 
can ride in a first-class railway-car, and women 
of respectability, refinoment, and even beauty, 
apparently not ‘disagreeable, or barbarous, or 
ape-like,” although colored, have been thrust 
from a var and forced to ride with the lowest, 
roughest men in a smoking-car dirty and dis- 
gusting to an extent of which Northern people 
This is a specimen of *‘equality” 
in Georgia and other States in which the ex- 
rebels have the control. 
whom I have referred be satisfied with such 
equality for himself, his family, or his friends? 
Fortunately, God does not see even as North- 
ern Christian ministers see. 
reverence for Him to believe that He intends 
one kind of treatment for the white man and 
another for the black! 

No one can deplore more deeply than I what 
corruption there has been in colored legislation. 
But I happen to know that much of it has been 
grossly misrepresented by Southern papers and 
What authority Mr. Sav- 


Thus the whole city might be looked after in 
underlie the thin crust of ‘‘respectability” that | every part. pliant 
at what I would do with particular classes. 
Those absolutely helpless, who can do noth- 
could give | ing for their own support, I would have cared 
for permanently in alns-houses, \ 
wisely as the noblest humanity could dictate. 
The sick I would provide for till they are 
well, if possibly they become well; if not per- 


— 1 lution—the pros- | manently. 
and—as in the French Revolutio Pp ee cnmeeriee, 


if their incompetence be- 
comes a burden to society, I would have taken 
in hand and provided with such work as they 
can do, and so make them self-supporting. 

The lazy I would have choose between work- 
ing and starving. 

The vicious I would have taken i 
power of society, and compelled to some 
useful labor by which they should pay their own 
way, and where they would be under reforma- 
tory influences, the incitement and opportuni- 
ties for vice removed; andI would let them 
free again only as they could be trusted to keep 
themselves from burdening society further. 
they failed when free I would put them to work 
aguin. Tramps should be treated as criminals ; 
and unless they could and would find work they, 
too, should be put forcibly to some remunera- 


By some such system as this, through state 
work-houses, state factories, state-farms, the 
object might be reached. 
not perfectly feasible. 


I see not why it is 
Of course the state 
d the conditions of the market and 
not make itself an injurious rival of the indi- 


To carry all this out would take time. But 
Beggary might be wiped out; 
and the curse of poverty become a thing of the 


distribution of the world’s earnings 
—one of the most important points in the whole 
discussion—this is too great a subject to con- 
sider here. It will be an important part of my 
next social problem. pce 

I am aware that this whole discussion is very 
fragmentary. I could only hint my meaning. 
But perhaps it is clear enow 
think it out for yourselves. i 
I would have you do all you canto work it out ! 


gh so that you can 
But, more than all, 





Mr. Savage’s Sermon, “The Problem 
of the Hour.” 

Epiror ComMoNWEALTH:—I have just fin- 
ished reading this sermon, preached by one 
whose discourses are usually a refreshment and 
a help, and I have read it with such feelings of 
disappointment, astonishment and pain that I 
cannot refrain from making a few comments 


In beginning, Mr. Savage tells us that he is 
going to view this present absorbing political 
situation from a Southern standpoint. 
certainly to be congratulated upon his success. 
In most respects—I say it with sadness—this 
sermon is worthy of a veritable Southern slave-, 
It is hardly possible to 
believe that it could have been delivered by a 
Republican, as Mr. Savage says he is, and *‘the 
son of a Republican of the blackest stripe.” 
He also says: ‘‘I may appear to put undue em- 
phasis upon the way in which the Southerner 
regards the question in which we are at present 
involved, but it will not be because I agree with, 
or wish to defend, the position that the South 
has occupied in our history; and this will ap- 
pear plainly as I advance in my discussion.” 
To one reader, at least, thid is the very point 
that does not appear plain 

Mr. Savage asks us toc 
lies the grand difference 
the South, and says t 
cause there were slaves there and none here, 
nor for other reasons that he enumerates, but 
that ‘‘the difference comprehends all these and 
It means simply a grand 
fundamental, dividing difference of civilization ;” 
and he tells us that ‘‘the South, as a whole, 
must be placed one hundred, two hundred, for 
aught he knows five hundred, years behind 
the North in the matter of what we mean when 
What except slavery is 
the great primary cause of this difference in 
civilization? Yet Mr. Savage tells us that ‘‘we 
of the North, unless we have travelled in the 
South, and become accustomed to their modes 
of thought [vide Dr. Adams's ‘‘Southside View 
of Slavery”], are too apt to look upon individ- 
ual cases of wrong and crime until the whole 
South is blackened and colored by it.” 
not know whether Mr. Savage has either trav- 
elled or lived in the South, but I have done 
both, and yet not, thank Heaven! ‘‘become ac- 
customed to its modes of thought;” and I can 
say with perfect truth that the South is black- 
ened and blighted by the effects of slavery. It 
seems to me that he admits this when he says 
nothing less than the absolute extermination of | that he ‘questions whether there is any crime 


holder, born and bred. 


ly 

+E first, wherein 
tween the North and 

t it is not simply be- 


a great deal more. 


we say civilization.” 


it, for there is no time | stand on a higher moral plane, who should 3 oO 
his the place; it ought | down upon them with Phariseic contempt.” 
be made a social crime and disgrace to give | OF course tyey would not! That strikes me as | ful prayers offered to God, and most fouching 
If people either steal | thanks to Lincoln, for bestowing upon them this 
great blessing of freedom; and I have listened 
many étories of cruel treatment, and seen 


very foolish question. 


blindness? 


I pray the prayer of Plato old: 
God make me beautiful within; 
And let mine eyes the good behold 

In everything but sin! 


Mr. Savage says that slavery was our ‘‘Sphinx’s 


riddle.” The South, as well as the North, stood 
looking at it, and ‘‘endeavoring to find some 
way by which they could relieve the country of 
this great incubus that weighed upon its life 


and its prosperity, and that threatened to be its 
destruction.” That a part of the North did 
this is true. But I think it is the general im- 
pression that a large part of the North, and the 
whole South, almost without exception, did not 
try to relieve the country from slavery, and did 
desire its continuance and its extension. And 
this impression I believe to be the true one. 
If Mr. Savage has any proof to offer to the 
contrary it will be gladly received. We also 
know it to be true that the rebellion of the 
South and its attack upon the federal govern- 
ment were caused by slavery, and slavery 
alone, and that its avowed desire was to found 
a Southern empire based upon slavery. And 
not a few Northern men sympathized with it. 
Mr. Savage tells us that ‘‘the whole business 
of the South hung by the one thread of cotton. 
It meant their houses, their churches, their 
schools, their homes, their pictures, their books, 
their carriages, with horses prancing at the 
door; it meant their journeys; it meant their 
culture; it meant all the refinement of their 
civilization.” True; but let us look at the 
other side of the shield. What did it mean to 
the slave? Tohim it meant exactly the reverse 
of all these comforts, privileges, luxuries and 
delights. To him it meant ignorance, degrada- 
tion, unpaid toil, untold suffering, being bought 
and sold like the beasts of the field, imJignity 


meaning of that ‘‘thread of cotton” we cannot 
so much regret that it is broken—that the many 
are no longer to be sacrificed for the pleasure 
and profit of the few; our sympathy with the 
losses of the slaveholder are not so overwhelm- 
ing; and it does not seem to us such a terrible 
hardship, but rather a desirable discipline, and 
a piece of simple justice, that he who has al- 
ways lived upon the proceeds ef the unpaid 
labor of others should now have an opportunity 
of working for his own support, as his Northern 
brethren do. 

Again, Mr. Savage says: ‘‘We get very in- 
dignant, principally through our newspapers 
here at the North, because some Southerner is 
not willing to ride in a railroad-car with a col- 


him on equal terms in a hotel; and in my soul 
I believe that we have a right to be indignant 
at such a thing as that anywhere, North or 
South.” But then, very inconsistently, Mr. 
Savage proceeds to prove to us that we have 


no right to censure this feeling on the part of 


the Southerner because in California the Chi- 
nese are as much outraged and abused as the 
colored people of the South, and because in 
New York the wealthy and aristocratic refuse 
to associate with the poor!—all of which seems 
very much like proceeding upon the principle 
that two wrongs, or three, make aright. How 
California abuse of the Chinese, or New York 
contempt for the poor, makes it more excusable 
for the white Southerner to despise the negro [ 
fail to see. Doubtless there is a fellow-feeling 


among all oppressors of the poor. And there 
seems to be no reason why those who see the 
wrong should not censure it, wherever it is prac- 
tised. Asa clincher to his argument (after tell- 
ing us that some rich church-members in New 
York refused to associate with the poor ones), 
Mr. Savage adds: ‘‘And this is a refusal to as- 
sociate on equal terms, not with disagreeable 
and barbarous and ape-like colored people [the 
italics are mine, not his], but with people of 
their own blood, people of their own race, peo- 
ple morally and intellectually their equals, and 
perhaps their superiors.” The epithets applied 


poverty. We have no right to rest in the | or wrong that we can conceive of that is not |‘? colored people seem to me a very gratuitous 


thought that it is a permanent condition of a 
part of mankind. It need not be. So far in 
the history of the world the saying of Jesus 


somehow connected with slavery, or that, some 
time or other, has not grown out of the slavish 
has been true: “Ye have the poor with ye al- condition of races.” Is not this virtually ad- 


insult, and a decidedly unchristian expression 
of contempt for a much-abused people; not at 
all what one would expect to hear from the lips 


ways;” but if it is a fact, it is also a curse. | mitting that slavery is an unmitigated evil? |f ® Christian minister. In being thus con- 


Mietaking the spirit of Jesus’ remark, and tak- 
ing it as a permanent law of society, the church 
has too often seemed to look upon the poor as 


orthodox Christians at the very low price of the 
pennies spared out of their abundant luxuries. 


It is time that surface-treatment were given up, originated in the fact that a tribe or nation, in- 
stead of butchering its captives taken in war, 


and men set themselves about a radical cure. 


color” a community in which it prevails so gen- 
divinely-appointed for developing self-satisfied | erally as inthe South? But, in the same para- : 
charity and complacent piety in the souls of| graph, Mr. Savage tries to prove to us that| btuseness of these ‘‘disagreeable, barbarous | forgets that it is these ignorant blacks who ac- 
slavery is not an unmitigated evil; that ‘‘it| #4 ape-like colored people” that they cannot | eymulated all this money, during years of un- 
paid toil, of being scourged, and bought and 
after all, they are really, in a 


understand why the master and mistress who 
admitted them to the closest personal intimacy sold, and that, 


2. Indiscriminate and ignorant charity isevil.|as had formerly been done, made them the| "hen they were slaves should feel outraged at 


The brazen-faced impostors get the lion’s share, 8 


and the self-respecting suffer. When one be- 


and humiliated dependents. Temporarily, un- 
till better conditions are reached, we must work 
more or less blindly. AndI have fullsympathy 
with those who prefer to run the risk of helping 


an impostor rather than turn away empty one | when humanity and justice caused a conqueror 
really deserving. But, as a general rule, I|t 


would advise you to refuse even a cent or a 
crust toa street or door-beggar about whom 


you know nothing. If you can look into the| * 
case, or know definitely about it, then give your|t 
personal assistance as much as you will. But t 


ignorant giving, nine times in ten, is a waste of 
money, helps a cheat, and deprives of just so 


But now, positively, in striking at the very | w 


root of the evil, I remark :— 
1. One of the first and most important things 


ofall is universal compulsory education. Brains | ous republic! 
always go tothe front. Intelligence only is ca- | m 


pable of solving the problems of life. 
Compulsory education is the truest mercy 


and the most kindly beneficence. It will yet|* 


come to be a necessity for the very salvation of | have its origin in the worst, basest, most selfish 
republican institutions. Built on ignorance, | » 


they are like a city on the side of a volcano. 
But, as related to this one problem of poverty, 


by which it is to be attained. 


ment. But our cities are full of hands w 
brains to guide them. Miss Emily Faithfull, of 


England, laid special stress on this, as the great from the sinfulness of slavery that they de- | © 
evilathome. Most women who sought employ- | fended it. It does detract very seriously from 
ment could do nothing well. Etfidient house-| their high reputation. 

Mr. Savage asks us to remember that the | into contact with numbers of the freedmen, I | 0 
have never seen one, however kindly treated | rages, which have been proved, fresh in our 
when in slavery, who did not rejoice in his | memories, Mr. Savage makes to us the astound- 
freedom, and say that nothing could induce him | ing statement that he has ‘‘only the highest ad- 
tty to be unjustly acquired, they would be | *® be a slave again; not one who would not en-| miration for the peace, the calm, the quiet” with 
ure a bundred-fold the privations which he| which the white Southerners have endured in- 
ignities, ‘‘looking for redress only to the law”! 
But I have occupied far too mueh space. I 


keepers, first-class cooks, trained seamstresses, 
intelligent and instructed nurses, generally get 


plenty to do. Doctors tell me that very few | ® 
nurses know their business. I know a few first-| tite property of the South, and inquires of the 
class ones who are always wanted. House- | m 
keepers know, to their cost, that the same is e 


true of most house-servants. It is the great 


mass of the untrained—who know a little of ready to turn themselves out of doors and im- d 
everything, but nothing in particular—that are | PO 


laves of the conqueror.” From this he infers 


comes willing to beg, the manhood is pretty far that slavery did not originate ‘‘in the base, the 
gone. Better have hungry men than full-fed | selfish, the degraded and worst elements of man- d 
kind,” but ‘‘in principles of humanity, justice 
A strange inference, truly! 
fess I fail to recall a single instance in history 


sitting in a railroad-car or at a hotel-table with 
hem now that they are free, and cleaner, better 


ressed, more civilized, than before. It is 


rather an interesting question, and one that I 
hould like to have Mr. Savage answer, what 
the exact proportion of African blood is which is 








o make slaves of his captives taken in war. 
To grace his triumph, in the old Roman days, 
© serve his uses, always, these were the mo- 
ives which led him to enslave instead of killing : 
hem. The latter method would have been far | ™°F¢ than two or thres'who did not appear to/ 
mure merciful than reducing them to slavery. 


much those who not only need, but deserve it, | But it is not apparent that the quatity of mercy 


In a city like Boston, street and door-way beg- | entered into the conqueror’s calculations more | Co™Plexion, with regular features and straight | t . 
ging is a diszrace that ought not to be allowed. | than it did into the hearts of those Americans | ait; living witnesses these, and hundreds be- command. We must indeed protect every man. 


ide, all over the South, of the horror and nat- | white and black, so that he may walk at peace 
ral antipathy which the white Southerner en- | beneath the folds of our common flag.” But he 
tertains for the black! How can we expect | fails to specify how this protection is to be given, 
n the present emergency, if not by force of 
Patience and calmness are excellent 
hings at the right time; but while we are ex- 
Mr. Savage says that he believes, as the/|ercising our patience and calmest wisdom, and 
Southerners maintain, that in general the col- | composedly talking about *‘matters of growth,” 
ored people were better off in slavery than they | and ‘‘matters of schooling,” thousands of loyal 
were immediately after they were set free. | people in the South may be shot down while in 
What does he wish to prove by this? That | the peaceful performance of their duties. 
lavery was a blessing to them? But that can-| burg massacres, and innumerable other out- 
ot be, as he has already admitted it to be a| rages which have been perpetrated there, will 
I can see, therefore, no use whatever | hardly be stopped by philosophizing, or even by 
If troops were needed 


ho went to Africa and stole men and women, 
and exposed them for sale in our free and glori- | & 


Mr. Savage weakens his argu- 4 fi ; Ee c : 
ent, even from the Southern standpoint, when him to contaminate himself by sitting in the! i 


he tries to apologize for the crime of slavery, | **™¢ cat with the latter, however respectable | arms. 


hich the majority of mankind still believe did | °T W¢ll-dressed or well-behaved? 


lements ot human nature. 

Again, Mr. Savage reminds us, in his apology 
it is of the first importance. Make it impossible | for the present attitude of the South, that, a 
for a body of workers to grow up too ignorant | h 


to understand their own welfare, or the means 4 So 


f the North defended slavery equally with the | ® 

Asa part of this education I would have in- | ™¢" Of the South, and instances Jonathan Ed- | ® 
dustrial schools. Skilled and competent work- | Wards. 
ers, men or women, are rarely out of employ- | much the worse for Jonathan Edwards and the| ! 
ith no} best men of the North! It does not detract | 4 


urse. 
in this worn-out argument of the South. No/| Christian forbearance. 
oubt many of the slaves were better off physi- | at the South when the rebels attacked Fort Sum- 
ally, in the sense of being better clothed and | ter, they are needed quite as much now when 
better fed, befor the war, than since. Yet, in aj the same rebels are shooting down loyal people, 
residence of some years at the South, coming | white and black, and openly proclaiming a reign 
f terror and violence. Yet, with these out- 


To this we have only to reply, So 


laves at the South represented almost the en- 


en of Boston whether, supposing their prop- 


required to make people ‘‘disagreeable, barbar- 
ous and ape-like”? In this country, especially | what Mr. Savage says about sending troops to | only in unimportant details. 
n the South, it is difficult to draw the line. In| the South. He denounces the measure, while 
he cities of Columbia and Charleston, among | admitting that disorders and outrages do occur | adopted a resolution directing the Senate on its 
he better class cf colored people, I met not| atthe South. He says: ‘This is not the way, | assembling to elect a President ‘‘for the sole 
It is a mat- | purpose of receiving, opening and counting the 
have a very large proportion of Anglo-Saxon | ter for time, a matter of growth, a matter for | electoral votes.” A quorum of the Sepate was 
blood, mary of them being perfectly white in| schooling; a matter for patience, a matter for 
he calmest wisdom to deal with that we can 


verish themselves, their wives and children, | had endured for the sake of being free. Ij d 


always drifting with no steady home or employ-| and begin anew in the world, ‘‘at the call of | know it is said that there are some who regret 


poent, any man who should come to them claiming to | their days of slavery, but I have never seen | have felt it my duty—although a most painful 
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ne, and have never met a person who has seen 


o I have heard innumerable and most grate- 


tories to te found in ‘‘one kind of newspaper 


magination? Mr. Savage himself says that 
strict adhe- | the effect upon the master was, perhaps, worse 


them to be, in many respects, most unfair and | laws direct.” 


he evidently means only the white people of the | J 
South, and ignores, or mentions only to con-| the Senate appeared, as it had been arranged | u 
demn, the colored people, who are the larger, | that the joint meeting should be held in th2|o 
the long-suffering, and almost the only loyal, | chamber of the House, the Speaker should re- | m 
part of the Southern population. Therefore it | tain the chair. It did not occur to him to ques- | b 
is well that some one should try to place the | tion the right of the President of the Senate to 
matter in a point of view which may enlist a/c 
little sympathy in their behalf, also. If the | objection, the President of the Senate occupied 
views expressed by Mr. Savage are those enter- | the chair, and the vote was counted in the usual 
tained by most Republicans, and the ‘‘sons of | way, the only notable incident being the sug- 
Repub‘icans of the blackest stripe,” I can only | gestion by a member, while the Vice-President 
say, in his own concluding words, ‘‘from these, | was reading the vote, that the returns from one 
above all things, may the good Lord in heaven | of the States were defective because not verified 
deliver us!” C. Le F. 





f sl; ible. 
of every sort. When we think of this other ee ee 


ored man, or because he does not like to meet 


Would the minister to 


I have too deep a 


rebel sympathizers. 
age has, beyond the rebel papers, for the dis- 
creditable story he tells of one colored legisla- 
I do know, however, that 
he gets a little ‘confused in his mind,” as the 


And, if it be so, could it fail to ‘blacken and | *e™ptuous he has made himself contemptible, | treedmen say, when he talks about their sqaan- 
as those always do who sneer at the weaker 


side. Perhaps it is on account of the hopeless 


ture, I do not know. 


dering money which their former masters ‘‘have 
labored for years to accumulate.” 


great measure, taking their own. 
unprejudiced eye even see, in this, one instance 
of poetic justice? 


Pay ransom to the owner? Ay! 
And fill the bag to the brim— 
Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 


t seems to me, to heal the matter. 


t 
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Our Next Senator. 


March next. Henry Wilson, for the fourth 


and upon his election to the Vice-Presidency, 
four years ago, Senator Boutwell was selected 
as his successor. That gentleman, doubtless, 
has been favorably in the minds of those who 
have bestowed a passing thought upon the pend- 
ing election. We are pleased to know that 
there is a very considerable proportion of the 
members elect who regard him with warm ad- 
miration, both as a public man and a private in- 
dividual. By the elder members of the Repub- 
lican organization still in fellowship with the 
party he is recognized as onejof the foremost 
statesmen that gave the organization power and 
character, and the promise of his youth has 
been in all respects completely fulfilled. 

Mr. Boutwell early represented his adopted 
town of Groton in the Legislature, and, though 
a Democrat, with a Whigijconstituency, such 
was his ability, uprightness and candor, he was 


fulsome praise to say that in a day of marked 


lators, under the Whig control of this State, 


daty. 


years he has been vigilant, conscientious and 


pitably, as becomes a son of Massachusetts. 
He has been one of the firmest reliances of the 
Republican administration, and Secretaries, At- 
torney-Generals, and Presidents themselves, 
have found him a valuable friend and ally. He 
has been catholic and generous in his party re- 
lations, remembering always that parties are the 
voluntary associations of men having leading 
ideas in common, and, though there are phases 
of difference among them, that gives no one the 
right to arraign others for defection or insin- 
cerity. He has preferred, in other words, to 
afford a consistent example of a well-poised and 
upright public servant, whose influence should be 
steady and healthful, rather than act the part of 
critic and admonisher. He has rather sought 
to leave behind him a character of personal and 
political integrity, and even those not warmly 
his friends have'to acknowledge that in this re- 
gard he has been eminently successful. 

Massachusetts has many eminent sons, but it 
is doubtful if she has one who excels George 
S. Boutwell in consistent public well-doing, and 
in a high and honorable ambition to personify 
the best qualities of the Pilgrim State. 





Electoral Precedents. 


The convention which framed the constitution 


pot obtained until April 6th, 1789, and on that 
day John Langdon of New Hampshire was 
chosen President of the Senate for the above 
purpose. Mr. Langdon opened the certificates 
and read the votes; the tellers on the part of 
the Senate and the House made their lists as he 
proceeded. The President of the Senate then | walls by an improved process of which we are 
declared the result of the election, and made a | ignorant, but we have not yet learned the entire | ¢ 
certificate that in the presence of the Senate | range of physical and spiritual inlets. Enough 
and House of Representatives he had ‘‘opened | t 
all the certificates and counted all the votes.” 
In 1793 the same method was followed. The|he may surprise us to-morrow, thinking that h 
House of Representatives came to the Senate| Sunday is perfectly appropriate for kindly of-| p 
chamber, tellers having been previously chosen; | ferings. Who, on such a leisure interim, could} ment against H. B. Claflin & Co., on the charge 
John Adams, the Vice-President, opened and | garner his pent-up wishes? At any rate he will | o 
ead the certificates, and declared that George | begin in advance and make the welkin ring with | g ; 
Washington had been elected President, and | ‘Merry Christmas !” To this we shall respond, | suits were for the recovery of $1,500,000, being 
John Adams Vice-President. So, in 1797, John | and from arctic to antarctic circle every wire will | double the value of the goods alleged to have 
Adams opened the certificates and declared | flash back the reverberation, ‘‘Merry Christ-| been fraudulently imported and then purchased 
himself elected President. In 1801, for the| mas!” Something will come to each child of | and concealed by the defendants, with a knowl- 
igh or low degree, for December 25th has con- | edge of the fraud, and, hence, with a design to 
lectoral colleges. The vote for President was | centrated into a universal holiday in which the | complete its perpetration against the govern- 


equally divided between Jefferson and Burr. | li 
The President of the Senate, as usual, opened, 


first time, there was a failure to elect by the} h 








States, and was elected. 
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ohn Randolph of Roanoke insisted that when | w 


When European 


ount the electoral votes. In spite of Randolph’s 


by the Governor's certificate. 


2 2 


a en oe eer neens b Ce Caeaded: 

In 1813 the usual course was taken, and 
nothing notable occurred. 
of procedure was slightly varied, and a new 
The Senate went to the 
House chamber, and. perhaps in deference to 
Mr. Randolph’s notions, the President of the 
Senate occupied a chair at the Speaker's right. 
A Representative objected to the vote of a cer- 
tain State being counted, because, as he con- 
tended, it was not a State. 
mediately informed him that he was out of 
order, that the two houses were assembled for 
a specific purpose, and while together they 


cc] 


In 1817 the form 


~ | precedent was made. 


The Speaker im- 


time, had this distinguished honor six years ago, | °° the difficulty was met by a joint resolution | there would be no extrication. 
adopted beforehand, at the request of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, who asked for instructions 
to guide him in counting the vote. 
an admission that the duty belonged to the 
President of the Senate, who yet might take 
the advice of the two houses to guide him in 
the performance of it when he found himself in 
This time John Randolph wanted to 
object, but was peremptorily required to take 
his seat, and no debate or interruption was al- 


science investigator. 


those who come after him. 


and has helped to enrich the same. 
In 1825, for the second time, there was no 
choice by the electoral colleges, Andrew Jack- 
son having 99 votes, John Quincy Adams 84, 
William H. Crawford 41, and Henry Clay 37. 
John C. Calhoun was elected Vice-President by 
the electoral colleges, and the President of the 
Senate made the usual certificate, which seems 
to have been in use from the beginning, that he 
had ‘‘opened all the certificates and counted all 
In 1837 a question arose as to sev- 
eral electors who were said to hold United 
States offices. A joint committee was appointed 
to consider this subject, which reported that ‘‘it 
would be a very delicate power to be exercised 
on the part of Congress to determine upon the 
qualification of electors,” and intimated that it 
might ‘‘belong to the electoral college itself to 
judge of the qualifications of its own members.” 

From this review it appears that all the prece- 
dents prove that the joint assembly is for the 
purpose of witnessing the count of votes by the 
President of the Senate; that he was required 
to certify that he had opened and counted the 
votes, the duty of tellers being simply to add up 
the figures furnished by him; that the votes as 
taken from the certificates were unquestioned 
when the status of a State was determined; 
that the absence of a Governor’s certificate did 
not vitiate legal electors’ returns; and that when 
an unusual question arose the two houses an- 
ticipated its requirements by a special rule ih 


tion his services deserve. 


repeatedly honored by reélection. It is not too 
oratory and praccical usefulness among legis- 


Mr. Boutwell stood the equal of any on the 
floor of the House. We passed to tha Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1853, and there was the 
peer of Choate, and Hillard, and Dana, and 
the numerous other able men, from the Whig, 
Democratic and Free-Soil parties, that made 
up that assembly. As Governor, Secretary of 
the Board of Education, and otherwise, he 
maintained his position as an efficient executive 
officer, a man of advanced thought, and of 
steadfastness of character. He succeeded to 
Congress, and in the lower branch at once took 
commanding position as an able debater, having 
always the car of the House, and the reepect 
and confidence of all kis associates. He was 
meanwhile called to organize the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, and subsc quently became Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, two positions of extra- 
ordinary difficulty; yet he easily grasped the 
details, and by system, industry and practical 
sagacity, left a most creditable record of official 





MINOR MATTERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS STATUES AT THE CaPITOL.— 
The formal presentation of the statues of Sam- 
uel Adams and John Winthrop to the national 
statuary gallery was made in the United States 
Senate, on Tuesday last, by Messrs. Boutwell 
and Dawes, and in the House by Messrs. Hoar 
and Warren of this State. 
was well arranged. Mr. Boutwell offered the 
statue of Winthrop ina well-stated speech upon 
the great merits of the first Massachusetts gov- 
ernor, and Mr. Dawes followed with a warm 
eulogium of the people’s tribune of the revolu- 
tionary epoch—Sam. Adams. 
Kansas, a son of Massachusetts, as his Stute 
may be regarded as a daughter also of the old | Governor Hayes has been honestly and fairly 
Commonwealth, responded in a fine speech of | chosen his successor. 
acceptance in behalf of Congress. Inthe House, 
Mr. Hoar embraced the qualities of both Win- 
throp and Adams in his eloquent remarks; and 
Mr. Warren recognized the same virtues in the 
colonists of Virginia as in those of Massachu- 
setts, and said that Samuel Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson were in full accord. Mr. Garfieid, of 
Ohio, from the Western Reserve, another prov- 
ince of old Massachusetts, characterized the 
statues of distinguished men in the capitol asa 
third house of Congress, whose members hold 
their credentials from the hands of history.| on. Samuel D. Crane, of this city, would 
The statues were accepted in both houses unan- make an admirable President of the Senate, and 
imously. During Mr. Hoar’s remarks he gave the members residing in town through the ses- 
utterance to the following comment, which might sion would find the fact one very greatly con- 
be put at the head of many of our newspapers, ducive to their pleasure in a sociai view. 
and even blazoned in many of our halls of learn- Mr. Orton, President of the Western Union 
ing, with manifest advantage: ‘‘ There is no | telegraph company, deserves the thanks of all 
more hurtful error than the notion of our doc-| respecters of private correspondence for the 
trinatres that the function performed in free | stand he has taken against examination of tele- 
states by men who are termed politicians is not | grams left at his offices even by a Congressional 
dignified, honorable, serviceable and honest. | committee. This practice of overhauling con- 
When wars are brought to successful issue with- | fidential communications has been carried too 
out planning the campaigns; when battles are | far alrcady. 
won without generals, disposition of forces, or! Senator Sherman said in debate Wednesday 
discipline; good results will come to pass under | that if Governor Hayes should become satistied 
popular governments without politicians.” 


The programme 


Mr. Ingalls, of 





“Care has been taken,” says George Eliot, 
‘that the trees should not sweep the stars 
So, spite of intense cold, snow which 
stops or delays trains, catastrophes which cast 
gloom over a city, fill houses with mourning, 
community with dread, and continents with awe, 
the great march of the world goes on under 
laws which are immutable and cannot be set 
One thing is mollified or offset by an- 
Our heated political campaign has had 
many parallel aids, which somewhat lessened 
the pulse and prevented greater demonstration 
Through the whole, seasons come 
and go, and festal days wheel in at certain times. 
Portents anticipate, as earthquakes from a pe- 
culiar lurid atmosphere and telling stillness; 
thunder from nervous disturbance; and serious 
sorrows from impressions which cannot be ob- 


During all this long period of public life, say 
of from twenty-five to thirty years, Mr. Bout- 
well carried with him the aroma of the best New 
England character. He was faithful, honest, 
unpretentious, yet ready, firm and comprehen- 
sive. With a philosophic mind, and fond of re- 
search, he applied his thought and careful read- 
ing to the practical concerns of government 
with great success. He was preéminently a 
leader—as, for instance, during the war, one of 
the first that accepted and proclaimed the ne- 
cessity of emancipation. He was in accord 
with our own Sumner on all the leading issues 
of reconstruction. As Senator for the past four 


radical—taking with him into his social life the 
sweetness of our New England homes, and 
living unreproachably and modestly, yet hos- 
Back as far as the centennial some of these 
Amid countless art-treas- 
ures and beauties untold, admirers would turn 
them to account where practicable by prospec- 
tive appropriations for relatives, friends and 
Individual gratification was 


signs were apparent. 


special occasions. 
coupled with regard for others. 
fairs the same was apparent, however humble 
Everywhere imagination is 
active and fingers busy. Keys are in requisi- 
tion, solitude is preferred, and visits are made 
Every school-girl has a piece of 
work which absorbs the recess, and shopping 
upon a generous or economical scale is the sim- 
Earnest talks go on in cars, 
cliques, in-doors and out; consultations abound 
to ascertain the taste and need of those we seek 
to please or serve. 

We are on the eve of something which inter- 
ests the majority of classes and sects. 
is practised and an oratorio announced. 
greens, trees, devices and candles are in requisi- 
Stockings of all sizes are being prepared. 
An important character is, no doubt, expected. 
Whatever the travelling, he contrives to get | assembles, has hardly been begun, and it is not company considering the brass label on the lo- 
at all likely that all of them will be passed be- comotives to be the locomotives themselves. 


Concress Tuus Far.—Congress adjourned 
yesterday till Tuesday, no business to be done 
The Senate has been mainly 
engaged in debate on the Southern and Oregon 
controversies. The House, having elected Sam- 
uel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, a bold and 
partisan Democrat, to the speakership, against 
Gen. Garfield of Ohio, Gen. Banks attempted 
to procure the admission of the Representative tricks that are vain,” to which the protective 
from Colorado before proceeding to the choice | *¥8tem leads, Mr. Atkinson, of Massachusetts, 
of Sneaker, but was defeated by the solid Demo- said at the Adam Smith commemoration festival 
cratic vote—165, to 84 Republicans—and he in NewYork, that the charter of the Pennsyl- 
has not yet been seated, though the Senators 
from the same State are acting in the Senate! 
Work on the appropriation bills, which are 
usually matured in committee before Congress 


He uses the upper, as well as the lower, 
regions; his team is ainphibious, and his accom- | fore the time of this Congress expires, so that 
The newspapers generally are giving much | modations exceed any vaunted ones of which we | q special session of the next Congress will be | been discovered—Frost of Missouri, William- 
His | needed in order to provide for the wants of the | son of New Jersey, Moore of Tennessee, an 
alissue has been some-| another in North Carolina. All these received 


attention to the precedents which have been|read. He never freezes or grows older. 
made regarding the declaration of the election | locks remain white, and do not take on a yellow} gover 
of the Presidents. Since the adoption of the|hue. He never sends a catalogue, but appears | what simplified by the nearly unanimous opin-,| certificates of election, it being held that it be- 
constitution there have been twenty-two presi- | in person; and, best of all, was not once known 
dential elections, not including that of the pres- | to fail in bringing the exact object most coveted. 
ent year, and twenty-two times the electoral | What a large heart he has, and what power of 
vote has been counted in the presence of the | discernment! 
Senate and House of Representatives, and the | a band of fairies, who glide about, listen to con- 
mode of procedure has been substantially the | versation, or, better still, peer into the inmost 
I will add but a few words in reference to | same—until very recent years, at least, varying | and extract its cherished desires. 
are few but to the point; his stops are short but 
He will drop in between two naps 
while the pets are dreaming of a cracking whip, 
dashing sleigh and muffled driver! 
manages no one can tell; he keeps his own 
counsel, and does not reveal his laboratory nor 
his method of procedure. 
he is no longer regarded as a myth, but a real- 
ity sure to appear at the appointed juncture, 
and he is judged by his deeds and not by his 
When the doors are bolted and sealed 
he must come down the chimney or through the | g 
isting the popular will. 





ion (only four dissenting) of the Senators that | longs to the electoral colleges to determine all 
the twenty-second rule is not in force, leading | questions relating to the qualifications of their fl 
to the appointment of a joint special of seven | members. Frost resigned, and the vacancy was 
of each house to report upon the disputed cases | filled by the college. The others kept their 
The | places, and voted for Tilden and Hendricks. J] 
House will probably affirm its right, as indicated | the rule the Democrats have tried to enforce i 
by the conclusion of the judiciary comunittee, Oregon had been enforced in these States, there 
o possess itself of all telegraph messages that | would have been a gain of four votes for Haye 
it thinks it may need in its investigating career— | and Wheeler. 

which seems its stronghold. 
he present session will be, like the last, barren | of votes for electors, are as follows :— 
of substantial business results. 
fact, is the last thing for which the majority in ceived, returned and canvassed as the same ar 
he House have taste or aptitude. They wasted | & 
the last session in a series of vain endeavors to 
manufacture sensations for use in the Presiden- 
tial campaign; and having been vanquished in 
the trial of party strength they are now strug- 


It would seem that he must have 
ikely to arise in the count of the vote. 


It is evident that 


Suffice it to say that 


o. 


ling with equal energy to find excuses for re-| in the presence of the Governor, to procee 
Now, as then, these | within thirty days after the election, and soone 
fforts take the form of investigating committees. | if the returns be all received, to canvass t 

votes given for members of Congress, etc.; a 
the Governor shall grant a certiticate of electio 
to the person having the highest number of vot 
and shall also issue a proclamation declarin 
the election of such person. 


Important Revenve Scits Decipep.—The 
More than this, | United States Circuit Court, New York circuit, 
as recently rendered a judgment confirming a 
revious one in the suits brought by the govern- 


hat without pretence we are sure of results 
which are unerring as the sun. 


canvassed as the law directs by the Secretar 
of State, who formally certified to the Gover 
nor that Odell, Cartwright and Watts (the Re 
publican candidates) had received the highes 
number of votes. ‘The law allows the Gover 
nor to do nothing but give the certificates o 
election to those having the highest number of 
votes. Itsays he “shall” dothis; and all ques- 
tions relative to eligibility, vacancies, and the 
like, must be left to the electoral college itself 
In this case, the electoral college filled a vacan- 
cy created by the resignation of Mr. Watts on 

account of ineligibility at the time of his elec- 

tion. The Hayes and Wheeler electors have © 
the certificate o: the Secretary of State showing 


f having purchased and concealed goods ille- 
ally imported into the United States. Thetwo 


Both judgments completely exculpate 
In the churches it will be celebrated with ec- | this eminent New York firm from any complic- 
read and declared the vote, and announced that | clesiastical pomp and ceremony according to/| ity with the fraudulent importation; and this 
there had been no election of a President. | the tradition and ideas of the past and present; ends the case, unless the prosecution should see 
The House thereupon withdrew, and proceeded | nothing will be omitted to give poetic effect to| fit to carry it tothe Supreme Court of the United 


to ballot for a President, and, on the sixth day | the scene. 
after, Mr. Jefferson received the votes of ten | fear; by fear, too, is superstition sustained and | market, in the auction-room and elsewhere. | who receive the highest number of votes; and 


nourished.” ‘The Hindoo considers that water | They were sold in open day, without any effort 
At the next election, in 1805, the first depar-‘is sacred. In one of their prayers the fluid is! at concealment. Other parties were purchasing 


ttle folk are the main factors. 








“The mainspring of superstition is | States. Claflin & Co. found the goods on the 


this certificate bears the broad seal of the State, 
We guess it will be acknowledged, 








prs ina ear wr anatase a asc 


and disagreeable one, for I have had hitherto | ture of any note from the earlier forms of pro- | invoked thus: “Water, mother of worlds, pu-|them; and, wanting the goods, Claflin & Co. 
much admiration and respect for Mr. Savage—| cedure was made. Aaron Burr, then Vice- rify us!” Worship seems inherent in the race, | bought them, in common with others, without 
to say what I have said because it seems to me | President, having opened the certificates, said | and there is no doubt that the elements and|any knowledge that they had been smuggled 
that such words, uttered by a minister of his | to the joint assembly : ‘‘You will now proceed | forces of nature were the first objects. The|into the country. Subsequently becoming sus- 
wide influence, may do infinite harm. I feel| to count the votes as the constitution und the | sense of the Eternal springs from a native root, | picious that all was not right in respect to thesq, - 
' The actual proceedings seem to | and in some measure belongs to the race, how- | goods, they took pains to find out where they 
unchristian. He pleads for a Christian spirit | have been the same as before. In 1809 arose | ever feebly they can define its action. As words | came from, and then went to the Custom House 
in our judgment of the South, but by the South | the first question as to the forms of procedure. | are powerless to express, we sense most when | and conferred with the collector in regard to 
e least express. Spiritual things can only be |the matter. They frankly gave him all the 
nderstood by the spirit. ‘‘Religion is the child | knowledge they possessed, and subsequently 
f civilization, not its parent. 
anners were brutal religionists were more | district attorney, and offered their service in 
rutal than soldiers. It was irreligious France | helping the government ferret the matter out 
that suppressed the horrible inquisition in Cath- |to the bottom. ‘The return for this honorable 


showed their invoices and check-book to the 


dealing was a prosecution on the charge of an 


“The oldest of the Bibles of this earth, and attempt to swindle the go:ernment in having 
which are still the oracles of the greatest num- | purchased and conceale i fraudulently-imported 
ber of its inhabitants, are the ancient Hindu | goods, knowing them to be such at the time. 
scriptures, the source whence Pythagoras and | A verdict against Claflin & Co., in view of the 
Plato drew their philosophy. The Vedas, Pu- | facts, would have been a wonstrous outrage. 
ramas, Rig-Veda, Bhagevat, Gita, Ramagana, | Since the settlement of these cases it is held by 
re full of sublime thoughts.” ‘To be account- | many New Yorkers tha’ if Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
d divine by his fellows, a man must exhibit the | had stood trial on a similar suit against them, a 
lement of infinity in one or more directions.” year or two ago, instead o° compromising by the 
“The Christ of christendom is a great assem- psyment ofa large sum, they, too, would have 
bly of powers personified in a single man. The | made their complete innocence apparent. 
Christ of humanity is a sing'e power distribu- 
ed among a multitude of men.” 
he highest type he was not the totality.” As the States having now been heard from, either 
one of the brethren emphatically gifted, we do | Micially or by reported results, it is learned 
rim reverence and give him our cordial grati- | that there were cast for Tilden and Hendricks, 
ude; we would bring our laurel and sing glo- | 4t the late election, 4,290,231 votes; for Hayes 
rious peans; we would re-gild our streamers, | #4 Wheeler, 4,042,445; Cooper and Cary, 69,- 
and inscribe thereon ‘‘Peace on earth, good-will | 521; ail others, 10,103. This vote falls short 
tomen!” We prefer to call no man master, but | Of that actually given, as in some States coun- 
to accept the best which each has to offer, in ad- | ties did not make returns in season to be in- 
The complications of the presidential contest | Could consider no proposition, nor do any busi- | vance, it may be, of the age in which he lives. | Cluded inthe count. Tilden’s absolute popular 
have caused the almost complete forgetfulness | "€8#, except that prescribed in the constitution. | We would not bound a creed, but enlarge it ac- | ™ajority was 168,162, and his pluratity was’ 
that the incoming{Legislature is to choose ana-| The point was maintained by both houses by | cording to the demands of the period. Many | 247,786. Of the twenty-two Northern States, 
tional Senator for six years from{the fourth of |*parate action. A similar question arose in | suggestions, even of the lowly Nazarine, would, | °nly four gave Democratic majorities, amount- 
1821 concerning the vote of a State, and in that | if carried out, lead us into labyrinths from which | ing in the aggregate to 53,470. The eighteen 
Literal inter- | other States gave Republican majorities, which, 
pretations must yield to reason and sound po-| in the totul, amounted to 306,805. In the North- 
litical economy. Much that was once charming | ern States, therefore, Mr. Hayes has a net ma- 
poetry would now be condemned by any social | jority over Tilden of not less than 253,335. 
Some do local and excep- From the sixteen Southern States the Demo- 
tional good. Others therewith add to the treas-| cratic majority may be set down at 501,121. 
ury of mankind. The whole are necessary, and | Deduct the net Republican majority at the 
no one is so obscure but that in thought, word, | North, and the Democratic majority in ty 
deed or life he can bless his contempuraries and | Whole country is, as above stated, 247,786. B 
He may die un-| this majority is apparent only, not real; it prc 
known, yet he is photographed in the universe | §upposes the occurrence of an election as free 
Honor, | 2nd fair in the Southern States as at the North, 
then, to whoever has been a boon, who has left | 2nd this assumption, as every intelligent man 
precious sayings, who has walked by the Father, | knows, is forced. But for intimidation, vio- 
with or without a mediator! Posterity is never |!ence and fraud, the Republican majority in 
taken by storm; it grants its meed, however re- | South Carolina would have been 20,000, instead 
The day will come when the rejected | of the 900 of the returns; in Florida, 10,000, 
bust of Thomas Paine will be assigned a niche | instead of forty-three; in Louisiana at least five 
in Independence Hall and receive the apprecia- times greater than the figures actually counted. 
The fact is atremen-| Neither of these States is, at heart, more thor- 
dous signification and notches the level we have | OUghly Republican than Alabama or Missis- 
attained. May we be wise, true, magnanimous, | sippi, which were secured for Tilden by auda- 
and give unto Cesar and the Supreme their | cious terrorism. With proper protection for 
Then more and more shall we | the colored voters, Alabama would unquestion- 
remember our liberators, whether of body or ably have given a Republican majority of 10,- 
mind, and hang wreaths upon their calendar- | 00, instead of appearing to throw a majority 





Tue Porutar Votre ror Presipent.—All 


of 33.000 for the Democracy; and Mississippi, 
instead of swelling the Democratic column with 
56,000, would have added to the Republicans a 
majority considerably exceeding 30,000. Thus, 
to go no further, the apparent Tilden majority 
dwindles down to 79,000. Fully three-fourths 
of this number would be obliterated in Georgia, 
alone, if the formalities of an election had not 
been reduced to a mockery by the cunning and 
persistency of the disfranchisement of a large 
Republican clement. All that is left of even 
the apparent Tilden majority disappears before 
a knowledge of gross frauds in North Carolina, 
Maryland and West Virginia. 





POLITICAL NOTES. 





one day had verbatim the same buncombe edi- 


still lives. 


A private letter from one of the members 
the Supreme Court of Ohio to a gentleman ot 
this city says: ‘“‘“Gov. Hayes believes himself 
honestly elected President, and has the grit to 
fight for it.” 


that he had not a majority of the legal votes of 
Florida and Louisiana he wou!d not accept the 
office of President. !f it should be clear that 
Governor Hayes had not received the majority, 
he [Sherman] would not have him accept the 
office. That is as all Republicans talk. Who 
has heard of a similar declaration from Tilden 
or any of his friends? 


Alluding to the ‘“‘ways that are dark and 


vania Railroad forbade it to build locomotives, 
although it allowed it to repair them, for fear of 
interfering with the interests of the factories. 
This prohibition is, however, got over by the 


Several iueligible Democratic electors have * 


The laws of Oregon relative to the canvas 


The vote for the electors shall be given, re 


iven, returned and canvassed for members o 
Congress. 
And this is the law governing the canvass ¢ 
the votes for members of Congress, and tl 
uty of the Governor :— 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Stat 





In the present case, the votes for electors wer 












President Grant reiterates his assertion that 


The Chicago Tribune has extracts from nine- 
teen Democratic papers, every one of which on 


torial leader. The Tilden burean evidently 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


————_ 


The writers in this —— alone, are to be held 
responsible for the sentiments advanced.) 


Mr. Toombs’ Roll-Call. 
To rue Epiror or THE COMMONWEALTII :— 
In the article on ‘* Daniel Webster in Ilis- 


Mr. Weiss gives currency to the slander long 
ago uttered against Robert Toombs, of Georgia, 
in regard to his alleged boast that he would yet 
call the roll of his slaves under the shadow of 
Bunker-hill monument. Mr. Weiss ought to 
know that there never was the slightest founda- 
tion in truth for the ridiculous charge against 
Mr. Toombs, and that it originated in the brain 
of some unscrupulous newspaper scribbler or 
penny-a-liner. Mr. Toombs denied it in the 
most emphatic manner in the Senate of the 
United States, saying that he had never given 
utterance to, or entertained, any such thought, 
or anything that could possibly be so construed. 
It was upon an occasion when the late John P. 
Hale of New Hampshire charged Mr. Toombs 
in debate with having made such a boast. Mr. 
Toombs inquired of Mr. IIale upon what au- 
thority he made the charge. Mr. Hale said he 
made it on the authority of newspaper reports 
which he had never seen contradicted. Mr. 
Toombs responded by saying that if he were to 


have little time to do anything else. ‘This is 


The popular store of R. Hollings & Co., next 
' the Boston Theater, abounds in bronzes, stu- 
tory,” published in the last issue of your paper, | dent-lamps, portable lights, and other articles 


cured at low figures just now. 
The Nursery for January, is out, and as win- 
some as ever. 
street, may be found some of the very best 
books for children made up of back numbers of, 
and selections from, the Nursery. 
Méssrs. Osgood & Co. publish to-day Tenny- 
son’s new poem, ‘‘Harold,” which is a drama of 
the Norman conquest. It will give satisfaction 
to numerous admirers who regard Tennyson as 
at the head of English-speaking poets. 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. are especially happy 
in the terms of their card which they print to- binding. 
It ts an excellent store at which ladies 
can purchase all forms of dry goods, and rely 
on the promises made every time. 
All to-day for Christmas purchases, and all 
next weck for New Year’s—which latter many 
old-fashioned people still honor—and Crosby & 
Foss, 444 Washington street, have just the 
undertake to contradict all the false reports Ut- | jatest articles in silver, jewelry and gems to 
tered against him in the newspapers he would | show, 
‘Oak Hall” is exceeding itself just now in 


The Eastern rugs which Torrey, Bright & | treats, and we recommend it to all interested in 
Capen offer are indeed works of rare taste and the collection of coins. A gentleman well- 
beauty. They will make charming presente for 
choice friends who can appreciate fine furnish- 





known in this city speaks of the work in this 
wise: ‘'The clear, precise and pleasant style in| pastoral sketches and cottages. Mrs. Jenks 
which the whole subject is presented is admira- 
ble, and forms an attractive feature of the book, 
which in every respect is tastefully gotten up, 
and is highly creditable to the publisher as well 
of convenience and beauty, which can be se- | as to the authoress. The information given on | ing. Mr. Griggs showed his versatility of treat- 
the last four pages of the value in United States | ment; as did also John C. Miles. The artistic 
money of the coins of foreign countries, with 
At the office, 36 Bromfield | their names, weight, fineness, etc., though 
merely incidental to the general subject, is 
alone worth more than the cost of the book.” 
The superintendent of the mint speaks of it as 
the finest book on the subject yet written in | (received from London) from the original water- 
America, and as one that will do the writer in- | color of Miss Thompson, called ‘‘Missed,” which 
finite credit. It is to be hoped that those de- | has been much admired and which was exhibited 
siring such an addition to their libraries will | at the late centennial exposition. 

send their orders at once to Messrs. J. B. Lip- IN GENERAL. 

pincott & Co., Philadelphia, publishers. 
price is fifty or seventy-five cents, according to 








anti-slavery poems. 


the first time,” said he, ‘‘that the charge has ever offering a bankrupt stock of clothing, which it | is about four miles. 


been uttered in my presence, and I pronounce purchased at very low figures, on terms that 
it here and now as entirely destitute of truth, | have startled all the other dealers intown. The | received leave of absence from his pulpit, and 
and if repeated I will brand it as a lie, and who- | goods are of first-class quality, and are offered 
ever does it as a liar.” Mr. Hale expressed | at from one-third to one-fifth of their value! 


The Eagle Clothing Co., corner of Washing- | by Rev. Frederic Hinckley. 


himself satisfied with the denial, and there the 





matter ended. *- | ton and Essex streets, are offering reductions in} Mrs. Senator Logan attends to her husband's 
PPB He CRNA SIR TEES gentlemen’s furnishing goods, which thus affords | private correspondence, and her chirography is 

BRIEF NOTES. excellent opportunities for gift-giving. The | so like his that many a letter signed by her hand, 

A Merry Christmas to all our readers! prices have also been reduced on all their men’s, | ‘Jolin A. Logan,” is carefully preserved by the 


Have you heard the Christmas chimes, from youth's, 


the tower of the “old North church,” o'nights | ¥lsters. 
The “‘Old South clothing-house” has already 


established a most desirable reputation as a cap- 
ital place at which to secure good clothing at 
low figures. It has now a large stock of over- | jiperal citizen of New York. Is this the mar- 
ae coats which it is selling at less than wholesale 

Rockwell & Churchill and J. L. Fairbanks & prices—all excellently made, and of all styles 
Co. have sent out to their customers and friends and prices. 


the past week? 


The sales of the holiday season in town have 
been numerous, but not of expensive articles. 
The book-trade has been quite prosperous. 


a convenient calendar for the coming year. 


boys’ and children’s overcoats und | recipient as the autograph of the Senator. 

Count Eberhard Franz Joseph Heinrich von 
Linden, of Wurtemberg, was recently married 
in Stuttgart to Miss Isabella, the only daughter 
of the late Loring J. Andrews, a well-known and 


Investigator Hall, Paine Memorial, Appleton | aud “Sappho,” translated by Ellen Frothing-| 1. nas not visited. 


street, to-morrow (Sunday) evening, at 7-12| ham—books to be welcomed by scholars. 


o’clock, on ‘‘Religious Revivals.” 

According to a recent traveller, it is an inev- 
itable result of a Nile voyage that one learns to 
scorn anything so modern as Rome, and the af- 


The election-sermon is to be preached in the | t 
new Old South, which will give an opportunity 


their Boston brethren have erected for Chris- 
tian worship. 

“Under the mistletoe,” with all the berries | P 
on, are the goods in one of Hewins & Hollis’ 
windows—sent over by an English correspond- 
ent ‘vith their last invoice of choice holiday 
genticmen’s wear. It is worth going through 
Teme place to see. 


seems Jikely to prove a success. Many more}, 


applications Save beep onede See See ee will also participate in recitations, forming a de- 
ightful Christmas entertainment. 
HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The fourth concert will take place at Music 

The fret Rassian newspaper dates from 1703. | Fal] next Tuesday afternoon with the follow- 
Peter the Great took part personally, not in . ing interesting programme: Concert overture, 
editorial r+inposition, but in correcting the | Rietz; piano-concerto, Schumann (William H. spenas : . 
proofs, as spears from sheets still in existence, PrN saitwnal: Cas Sank troops. He served all through the war; was |anJ marriage is what the life makes it. 
on which «rv marks and alterations in his maj- song, ‘ Adelaide” (W. J. Winch); Jubilee 
esty’s handwxiting. Only two copies of the first | overture, Weber. 


be granted. The Turkish exhibitors are said to 1 
intend a wuch finer display of goods than in the 
internativnal exhibition. 


year's editio™ are extant. 
The old ftaptist church on Charles street, 


also reidirranged the violin parts to a manifest im- 
provement. 

PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
There will be much interest to hear Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol” read on Sunday (to-morrow) 
ia 2 .. | evening, by Mr. John C. Cowper, the tragedian 
The permanent exhibition et Palsdvights and seeder who also ssiikrstite inasnnts 


Mr. Darius Cobb delivered his new lecture on 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
Representative Lamar, of Mississippi, is said 
to be an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Whittier’s 


No matter what the weather is, Sir Edward 
Thornton, the English minister at Washington, 
and his two daughters, walk nearly every day 
the whole length of Pennsylvania avenue, which 


Rev. William J. Potter, of New Bedford, has 


will go South for the sake of his wife’s health. 
His pulpit will be supplied during his absence 


riage for a “‘title” which a recent correspondent 
alluded to in terms not creditable to the groom ? 
Rober tors pabah to-day Goth | a elbge ta 

Andrew Jackson Davis'has: GAS QH000 don) © Weeeeny Seven.” Heeeniee ny eee the ereatioen select the victims for Samaie and 
tributed as a personal testimonial to him, by | Weiss, with introduction and notes; William 
the spiritualists of America and Europe—for | Morris’s ‘‘Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the 
which he is grateful. Fall of the Niblungs;” ‘‘Sunshine in the Soul,” 

_Mrs. Emma Hardinge-Britten will lecture in | poems selected by the editor of “ Quict Hours ;” 


send the Doctor to deal with them; and there 
cannot be named a childless capitalist in the | truly delicate and faithful in its conception. 


Presbyterian church where he has not been sent 
to dine, wine and beg, nor a wealthy maiden 


Gen. William F. Bartlett, who was a gallant 


The| Meissonnier’s picture of Napoleon in the 


Luxembourg gallery has lately been injured. 


republican, is not known. 
Mr. O. F. Baxter, of Chelsea, has executed, 


resident of that city. The figure, gracefully 
posed, and the subordinate accessories, are fin- 


and painstaking labor. 


We think the Art Museum people have hung 
the Stuart's Washington too high for the best 
effect, and that the five Faneuil Hall pictures 
are too much scattered for their historic and 
local interest. As a special loan by the city 
from the ‘‘old cradle of liberty” would it not be 
better to place them together in the middle of a 
dead wall—the Washington in the center, the 
John Quincy Adams and General Knox above, 
and the Hancock and Sam Adams below, on 
either side ?—thus forming a group that would 
be ‘‘the observed of all observers.” 

J.D. Perry has on exhibition at Noyes & 
Blakeslee’s gallery an exquisite portrait-bust of 
a little Boston miss. The artist’s efforts have 
been very happy, ag is attested by his portrayal 
of the joyous, innocent face which wins our at- 
tention. The hair, drawn back in wavy masses 
from a full, expressive forehead, falls in clus- 
tering ringlets upon the tiny shoulders, while a 
childish grace, commingled with a loveliness 
a 


responsive chord in our admiration. Mr. Perry 
has given us a glimpse of child-life which is 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
MISS MAY ({1[APMAN ON ‘‘MARRIAGES.” 
On Saturday afternoon last Miss May Chapman, 


HOLIDAY NOTES. officer in the late war from this State, and who/ of the Boston Phrenological Institute, spoke 


Bartlett, of this city, and entered Harvard in | ¢; 
the class of ’62, but at the breaking out of the | jecturer commenced by saying that man, created | w 
war enlisted as lieutenant in a Boston company. | more helpless than the animals, is elevated | sted audience.— Spectator. 
Among the persons who have figured in the | above them by his faculties, through the use of 
South-Carolina imbroglio the name of General | which he may learn to help himself and rise st 
5 Dennis often occurred at about the time the|high in the scale ef being. His chief aims i. ‘son. 
baton ig ech eenees: ir. ONE Aen nee canvassing-board was imprisoned. Gen. Wade | should be to understand his physical and mental rid Se 
Ilampton had occasion to refer to him some- | st 
what particularly then, since he stood in the | his relation to them, and the principles of mind A 
way of that gentleman’s programme, and he | influencing mind. The highest development 
lluded to him in a contemptuous manner, sup-| requires the unfolding of great principles and 
posed to be perfectly withering, as ‘‘one Den-| necessitates slow growth. The mind must be | the common favorite of public and private men; 
nis.” Since then many persons have inquired | m 
‘Charge of Balaclava.” His son and daughter who this ‘tone Dennis” is. We will tell them. | and the heart to feel that it is the source of its|™eanest; and, indeed, an employment and a 

; He is a gallant union soldier, who settled in| own principles. Wickedness has not increased 
He en-/in the world, but the capacity to comprehend 
listed in 1861 in the Worcester Light Infantry; |the good. Truth springs from the heart; und | ar 
was for some time attached to the Old Sixth | he who would feel its sustaining power must be | if 
regiment; was commissioned captain by Gen. | able to impart it to the world around him. It 
Terry in August, 1861, and was a coadjutor with | is only he who gives soul to his work of life 
Col. T. W. Higginson in organizing the colored | who finds soul in it. Life is what we make it, 


South Carolina at the close of the war. 


Association, in the rooms of Mrs. S. E. Eaton, 


thoughis presented received the closest atten- 


once vaptured by the rebels and confined in one | precedes reason; we have first mythology, then 
of their prison pens; he escaped, and by the} science. Man first seeks to please the eye, then 
aid of the loyal colored men, reached our own |to satisfy the h:art. 


2 wut . site, | 66 F ee h ’ oie i i 
which was buiit in 1807, and long the abiding- | ‘‘Faces and Phases,” in the Tremont Temple This is a pretty good record. It will compare | of two loving hearts whose hopes and purposs 


advertisements loses a large share of the en- | Crayon, 


tertainment and instruction prepared for him. 


interesting and profitable 
umns of any good newspaper. 

Mrs. Emily W. Appleton, daughter of the 
late Dr. John C. Warren, has given to the His- 
torical Society the Indian weather-vane which 


when in position. The boys had a saying that 


Dr. Ellis gives an interesting history of the old 


Mr. George William Curtis has serious opin- 


it? Can't you make it dry and crisp without | 
too much reference to the lard-pot? When it 
is apple with which you are coneerned, the re- 
sponsibility is greater, for, so tv speak, your 
apple-pie wears a full suit; it as a coat and 
trousers, an upper and a lower garment; and, 
dear madame, since ‘it is not always May,’ why 
should the innocent fruit be always clad in 
white? Brown it, madam, brown it!” | 
Krupp's cast-steel manufactory at Essen, in | 
Rhenish Prussia—the great gun-making estab- 
lishment—was founded in 1810, and has been 
under the present management for fifty years. 
The works employ 15,500 men, besides 5000 at 
the mines and blast-furnaces. The dwellings 


Matthew Arnold and Charles Tennyson Tur- 
formerly surmounted the old Province House | ner contribute poems to the December Macmil- 
in this city. We remember well its appearance | lan’s Magazine. 

: Roberts Brothers have issued ‘‘Sappho,” a 
when the Indian heard the Old South bell ring tragedy from the German of Grillparzer, trans- 
for one o'clock he would let fly hisarrow. Rev. | jatog by Miss Ellen Frothingham. 

z ; : An elcgant illustrated edition of Washington 
Province House, which we print on the last Irving's “Bracebridge Hall” has just been pub- 
aul lished in England, for the holidays. on the other brothers. 
: : Biel The American Journalist, by Coe. Wetherell 
sHehit: ~~ nettle sos ee on Bisse & Co., Philadelphia, is one of the best adver- 
the American eee: he says: he ques- tising indexes in the country. It is always 
tion that comes home to youis, Can’t you brown filled with interesting miscellany for the press 
and its patrons. 


quest at the London circulating libraries is Miss 


lies, with one exception, do not seem to quite 
know what to make of it. 

A series of ‘American Humorists” is pub- | 
\lishing at Leipzig, in ten volumes, embracing | designated. 
Twain, Max Adeler, Aldrich and Artemas Ward, | — 
Mr. Moritz Busch being the translator. He is ART NOTES. 
also the translator of a series of ‘‘American __ 
Novelists,” in five volumes, including Henry 
James, Jr., and Bret Harte. 

In England the results of commercial de- 
pression are said to be felt first by the hatters 





and boarding-houses accommodate 22,000 pec- 


ple, whose health is provided for by a bathing | and next by the booksellers. In Germany, in 
establishment, two hospitals and a disinfectiny | spite of the stagnation of business in general, 
house. Besides contributing to a sick, burial | the last book -fair was as well attended as ever, 
and pension fund, the firm have organized a| more business was done than in the twe 
life insurance company and an excellent schoo! | months preceding, 
system, maintaining four industrial schools for | in getting in money. 

Some one in the New York Sun is sarcastic, 
Worcester has printed an official record of | after the style of Pope, of two literary celebri- 


the celebration of the national centennial, of | tes :— 

Two poets, in two separate regions born, 
Tupper and Holland, did their age adorn; 
The one in sweet simplicity surpass'd 
T'other in copiousness; their works will last. 
Exhausted nature’s voice is faintly heard— 
“T had not stuff enough to cast a third.” 


The New England Medical Gazette, for No- 
influential, presented a protest, which the town vember, ‘Contains much interesting matter, es- tures, but the originals. Mr. Billings had heads 
declined to receive, but it was nevertheless en- | pecially in that portion devoted to ‘‘Items and 


girls and women. 


the contents of which a reproduction, by the | 
heliotype process, of a page of the town records 
has a curious history. At a town-meeting in| 
May, 1774, resolutions emphatically patriotic 
were adopted. A number of the inhabitants, | 


among the most wealthy and hitherto the most 








| 
| kind on our court records. 





United States marshal, but Gen. Hampton pre- | ship, fidelity, father, mother, one. 
fers to recognize him only as ‘‘one Dennis.” 
The New York correspondent of the Concord, | fr 


mate of a private asylum in the upper part of | & 
that city, and his death is almost a recent oc- | Marriage is an instrument in the hands of the | ¢, 


ther prevented this by leaving Henry a pensioner | ¥ 
Like most of the idiotic | by the impulses of another. 
community, Henry has a violent temper, and he sacred to individuals, whether they are favora- 
indulged this by ill-treating a child which came | ble or unfavorable to the happiness of others. 
in his way. A suit for assault and battery was | Many live together for years and cannot under- 
the consequence, and the jury gave damages to stand each other except from the standpoint of 
the amount of $20,000. This was, as all may personal feeling. There is a law of adaptation, 
Coe : understand, prompted by the wealth of the As- | and if nature does not sanction a marriage the 
TE ere Ns Mertens 20 oe eet 2 tors, and, indeed, is the heaviest verdict of the parties are as separated in their actual lives aa if 
The brothers will | the ocean rolled between them. If the parents 
| Rhoda Broughton’s “Joan.” The critical week- not pay it, and all that can be done is to levy on eat sour grapes the children's teeth will be set | & CO. of Providence, will continue through another 
the body of the idiot. The third generation of |on edge. Why have we so many early deaths, 
the Astors is now coming before the public, but| and why such an army of unfortunates? In 
thus far the traditional imbecile has not been | & 








and no difficulty was found | music, 


tered upon the town record by the clerk, one of | Extracts.” While officiating as the organ of children, in charming array. 


the protestants. When this act was discovered, 
a special town-mecting was at once called, at | 


New England homecopathy, this journal ap- 
pears to keep a sharp lookout for whatever 


THE ARTISTS’ RECEPTION 
in Studio Building, on Tuesday evening last, | their family. In the lecturer's professional 
given in compliment to the opening of Messrs. | work she met with many whose lives have been 
| Clarke & Dewson's art-furnishing rooms in that | pighted by uncongenial parentage, and she felt| BROWN VELVET SMOKING JACKETS, 
building, was an occasion of unusual interest | jie saying: “Yes, itis a curse !—it is a curse!” 
andenjoyment. The gathering was large, and) {¢ is every one’s duty to make the most and best 
yet the rooms were not crowded to discomfort. | of himself or herself, and it is a most sacred | BLANKET BATH WRAPS For Gentlemen. 
ive | The orchestra in attendance discoursed eloquent obligation to study to know the best conditions 
while the artists welcomed all with their | gor the coming generation. Marriages should 
| most gracious smiles, and the visitors threaded | phe true marriages. Children should be well 
the corridors and out-of-the-way recesses, OF | born, and their surroundings such as will ail | named for 
lingered in the various studios, many of which | ¢hoir noblest development. 
were attractively fitted up. Memory of these|;4. sew HEADQUARTERS OF THE BOSTON 
is somewhat confused, but we may specify a 
few. Mr. Laasil, the marine artist, had draped 
his room with a fishing-net, and had on his | dedicated its new building, in Middlesex street, 
Mr. Stone | near Chapman, on Saturday evening last. A 
abounded in old human heads, one especially | selected orchestra rendered some excellent 
charming in its serenity; two, a man and wo- 
man, old enough to be cremated—not the pic- | were presented to the president of the society, 


easel a large, glowing sunset-piece. 


have perfect marriages? Weare yet far enough 


Jucate the heart to more generous action. 


2 


iving a professional examination, the speaker 


congenial, and should never have married. He 
quickly said: ‘‘Is it a curse?—is it a curse?” 


and separated, and so had every member of 


TURNVEREIN. 
The Boston Turnverein, organized in 1848, 


music, and then the keys of the new building 


Carl Eberhardt, by the chairman of the build- 


of younger men, well-known celebrities, and | ing committee, Martin Oberhauser, and subse- 
Miss Merrill and 
Mrs. Noa’s pictures were tastefuliy draped with | German, by tbe president, and translated into 
green vines. The portraits (in paste!) of the lat-| English by Mr. A. Bargebuh. A concert Sun- 


quently the dedicatory address was delivered in 


which the clerk was severely censured by resv- promises to be of use in the healing art in what- ter are very attractive. Miss Baker had a beau- | day evening was attended by a large audience, 


lution and required ‘‘in the presence of the | ever quarter appearing.—Boston, Otis Clapp & 


town” to ‘‘obliterate, erase, or otherwise deface, 
the said recorded protest, and the names thereto 


Mr. Smalley gives this about Carlyle and a 


tiful collection of flower-pieces, and Mr. Seavy’s | the programme comprising solos for finte, piano 
room was not only glowing in the living colors} and cornet, respectively performed by Miss 
of his unsurpassed flowers, but redolent with | Clementine Mueller, Mr. W. Rietzel, and Mr. 


subscribed, so that it may become utterly illegi- | successful novelist who has lately been among | jiving tea-roses. Old furniture had gathered |W. Emerson. The Boston Saengerbund gave 


ble and unintelligible.” The clerk complied‘ ,, (Mr. William Black, of course): ‘Not very 


here also, and on the shelves of a cabinet, with | several selections. A duett for two zithers, by 


with this instruction by drawing his pen through | long ago Mr. Carlyle invited one of our most | other curious things, was a shell on which a pansy | Messrs. Noeroth and Schubert, was also given. 


the lines, but this not being deemed sufficient | successful novelists to call upon him, and edi- 
by the meeting, he was compelled to dip his | geq that gentleman with much brilliant dis- 
fingers in the ink and smear the page with | course on men and things—all and every, save 
them. The page so bedaubed is the one chosen | that subject which naturally lay nearest the 


for reproduction. It isa unique memorial of 
patriotic indignation. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
James Dingley & Co. note the observance of 


all holidays, and Christmas needs are specially 
remembered. 18 Milk street. 


Hon. Georre B. Loring’s “‘Farmyard Club of 


Jothsm” pru7és to te one of the most success- 


ful books of the year. Lockwood, Brooks & 


(Co! are stil] busy answering orders for it. 


that long-expected remark came: ‘You know 
our Scotland well,’ quoth the sage; ‘and I have 
read your books with great pleasure. They are) oriental palace. In keeping also were three 
amusing; yes, amusing! You are jast amusing! pictures which we noticed, a portrait of a lady; 
But when are you going to do something—to 
write a real book—eh, man?’” 


at Philadelphia, containing a great deal of val- 
uable information on the subjects of which it 








- 


was exquisitely painted. Other rooms had cab- | The dedicatory exercises were concluded Mon- 
irets, chests and chairs of curious carving and | day night with a grand ball. The edifice is of 
workmanship, and tapestry, bric-a-brac, shells 
and stuffed birds in variety; notably the rooms 
young author’s heart—his own works. At last | of Messrs. Miles, Munzig, Shapleigh and Por- | age of 55 feet and extending back 608 feet. 
ter—the latter might have owed their richness 
of furnishings to the contributions of some | bowling-alleys, billiards, scippio, and lager beer. 
On the second floor are a library, reading‘and 
committee rooms, bar-rzo:n and kitchen, and in 
an idealized mother and child in Florentine cos- | the rear a large hall for meetings. The third 
tume; and a section of the faterior of St. Mark’s, 

We have received a little book entitled ‘‘A/in Venice. Mr. Ordway had a fine crayon- 
Visit to the Cabinet of the United States Mint,” | head of his father. We took especial interest | stage, ante rooms, parlors, cloak-rooms, etc. 
in a cardinal-fiower in Mr. Fletcher’s room—a 
1eminder of woods, ponds and streams far away. ‘ his family. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A MERRY CH: ISTMAS !|—JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 18 
Milk street, have all the celebrated brands of Cham- 
pagne, fine old Brandies, Sherries and Ports, and all 
kinds of pure Liquors in any desired quantity, be- 
sides the largest assortment of genuine Havana and 


THE WOMAN'S MEETING. 

Notwithstanding the intense cold, a goodly 
number of ladies attended the meeting at the 
Woman’s Club Rooms, on Sunday afternoon 
last, and listened ta a paper on ‘‘Silence,” by 
Miss Lunt of Maplewood. The speaker said 
the greatest operations of nature are carried on 
in silence, and spoke ina pleasant manner of 
the importance of having some time set apart 
by every one devoted to silence, recollection 
and self-examination. As a teacher she had 
found when scholars became noisy and restless 
inutes of silence served as a restorative 
She thought when friends had a mis- 
understanding silence sometimes was better than 
attempt at explanation, and generally it was 
better to bear one’s troubles in silence than to 
detail them in the ear of friends. 


cussion that followed some of the speakers 

thought that silence might be taken for sullenness MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST. 

All deposits made in this Institution on or before 

January Ist, 1877, will draw interest from that date. 


In water-colors, Mr. Eberhardt had some fine 
old castles and country lanes; and Mr. Mans- 
field, a son of Madame Rudersdorff, some pretty 








had a ‘‘corner room,” occupied in part by Mr. 
Kendrick; a marine of Mr. K.’s was fine in its 
misty distance; and on the easel of the lady a 
portrait of her own little son, engaged in sketch- 








___ SPECIAL NOTICES. 

WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACB GREENIIOUSES, 679 WasHINGTON STREET 
New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 


objects—decorated ware, carved work, painting, 
sketches and bric-a-brac in endless variety, with 
which the two rooms of Messrs. Clarke & Dew- 
son were filled to overflowing, can now only be 
referred to. Conspicuous was an excellent print 








TO LYCEUM COMMITTEES.—Mr. CHAS. 
W. SLACK is reaiy to respond to invitations to lec- 
ture the current season. Topics—Lessons of the 
Centennial,” and “Enthusiasm as a Fine-Art.” Ad- 
In the dis- | dress Commonwealth office, Boston. 





by friends, and that too much solitude led to 
retrospection which was unfavorable to mental 
The head has been badly scratched, whether by | health. These meetings give women an oppor- | Interest on deposits will commence quarterly. Quar- 
accident or intentionally by some too-zealous tunity to express their ideas in an informal | €t daysare the first day of January, April, July and 
manner, and supply a want which has long been 
All women are cordially invited to No. 4 
in crayon, a full-length picture of a young lady | Park street, on Sundays, at 3 P. M. 
MR. J. L. BABE ON DIAMONDS. 

Tuesday evening week, at the Meionaon, this 
ished in an artistic style which denotes careful | gentleman described the countries in which dia- 
monds are found, going back to the earliest dis- 
He referred to the South African di- 
amond fields, and gave a graphic description of 
them. Cape Colony was prominently brought 
to notice, and the mode of working for the pre- 
cious stones described and illustrated. He gave 
a clear synopsis of the mining and washing, and 
gave a pictorial sketch, showing the luck of 
He also showed the modus operands 


October in each year. 


CARD. 


Shepard, 
Norwell 





DECEMBER 23. 


Opened this day, a small 
bale of 


HARE RUGS. 


For peculiarity of design, 
With purity and softness of 
color, and in richness of 
composition, these Rugs ex- 
cel all others. 
Also ‘in stock every vari- 
ety of 


EASTERN RUCS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


Christmas Gifts ! 
TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN 


350 WASHINGTON STREET, 


deck3 NEAR OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 





of buying and selling on the fields, as well as 
in Europe and America, and described the mode 
If the diamonds of Africa, 
odia and Brazil, of equal quantities, are cut and 
placed together, it would be diffieult to tell one 
production from the other. 
lecture he gave fac-similes of the great diamonds 
of the world. The stereopticon illustrations 
were fine, showing the fields, mining, mode of 
utting, domestic life of the miners, their houses, 
amps, etc., and giving a good idea of the great 
mines as they are to-day. 


of cutting gems. 


& Co, |HGLE OL 


In concluding the! Having an unusually complete stock in 





Poverty is want of much, but avarice of ove- 
nd purity of feature, cannot fail of touching a | rything. 
A wise man will make more opportunities than 


There are a thousand hacking at the branches 
f evil to one who is striking at the root. 
The Sabbath, as a political institution, is of 
inestimable value, independently of its claims 
to divine authority.—Adam Smith. 
One of the best 1ules in conversation is never 
to say a thing which any of the company can 
: : reasonably wish we had rather left unsaid.— 
eee has since been frequently mentioned for con-| at a parlor meeting of the Moral Education | Swift. 
ee nn spicuous political station, has just died at Pitts 
To-morrow (Sunday) evening the Handel and 
fairs of the last twenty centuries seem rather} Haydn Society is to present, with the greatest 
youngish. promise of enjoyment, Handel’s ‘‘Messiab,” with great contest. He was the son of Charles L. 
he following soloists: Mrs. J. W. Weston and 
Miss Lillian B. Norton, sopranos; Mise Matilde 
to some of the many new members, of the Con- | Phillipps, contralto; Mr. M. J. Winch, tenor; 


gregational faith, to see what a gorgeous mosque | 8nd Mr. Myron W. Whitney, basso. Robert 
Franz has completed the orchestral score of the 


work after the same manner in which he com- 


the bargains that we may have. We wish 


the public to understand that we do not | Marked down from $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
mmense Assortment of Gentlemen’s Dress- 
ing-Gowns, Smoking-Jackets, Gluves, in 
Cloth, Kid and Calf; Wristers, Ties, Bows, 
Scarf-Pins, Studs, and all other Hinds 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, at Greatly Re- 
duced Prices, for 


THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS. 


AGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, | 


Rage is essentially vulgar, and never vulgarer 
field, at the of thirty-six years, from illness re-| at the Hotel St. E!mo, on ‘Marriages that are | than when it proceeds from mortified pride, dis- 


sulting from wounds and exposure during the | and Marriages that are not Marriages.” The ppointed ambition, or thwarted willfulnesa.— 


Hartley Coleridge. 

A true preacher, a man endowed with the real 
culty of religious exposition or exhortation, 
herever he finds himself, will find an inter- 


dvertise leading articles or specialties at . 
prices which may seem unreasonable with 
the view of drawing the multitude, and 
expecting to make up on kinds of goods 
ith which the buyer is not familiar. We 
believe ‘‘a nimble sixpence is better than 
slow shilling,” and will prove it to all 
who examine our stock and note the 
prices. Having the advantage of direct| WASHINGTON & ESSEX STS., 
importations from the manufacturers of 
England, France and Germany, we are 
thus enabled to give our customers the 
benefit of a single profit. Availing our- 
selves of every depression or overstocking 
of the HOME market, we oftentimes have 
job lots at prices lower than the actual 
cost of production. We beg pardon for the 
seeming egotism of our Card, but will 
make the TRUTH APPARENT to all 
who examine our fabrics. 


on, as the discussion following evinced. The | fq 


She who does not make her family comfort- 
ble will herself never be happy at home; and 
ne who is not happy at home will never be 


>» 


he soul of music slumbers in the shell 

ill waked and kindled by the master’s spell; 
nd feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour 
thousand melodies unheard before. 

As gardening has been the inclination of king 
and the choice of philosophers, so it has been 


ructure; to comprehend his surroundings and | T 


A 


ade to see that it must supply its own impetus, | a pleasure of the greatest, and the care of the 
possession for which no man is tov high nor too 
low.—Sir W. Temple. 

Howbeit works may sometimes occur which 
8 as good, or better, than prayer, especially 
necessity require them. There is a saying to 
this effect, which goes under the name of St. 
erome: ‘‘All the works of the faithful are 
And there is a proverb: ‘*‘Whoso la- 
bors faitlifully, he prays twice.” 
Fancy | of which saying must be, that a believer fears 
and honors God in his labor, and thinks of his 
ommandments—to do wrong to no man—nor 
: to steal, nor take advantage, nor betray. And, 
MR. COBB'S MELANGE But fancy, taking the | doubtless, such thoughts and such faith make 
ae SSO ce: lines again, and received his commission as | place of a high ideal in life, makes marriage a | his work a prayer and an offering of praise.— 


General from President Lincoln’s own hands. | fraud, friendship false, life a fiction. The union 


‘USHFUL AND Bi 
CIFTS. 
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For the Holiday season 
we display unusual induce- 
ments in Novelties in Lace 
Goods, an elegant assort- 
ment of Malta Searfs, La- Elegant Articles, 
and Gents’ Initialed}/, 
Embroi- 


5 i i i ini Tue Russian Emperor’s Resipence.—Li- 
winrabe Bashi pt eae wa. bela doinsaseaipand bs ia samen: with Gen. Wade Hampton’s. To-day he is a/ are one makes marriage, sympathy, companion- | yadia, the present residence of the Emperor of 
000— $15,000 {+ remain on mortgage for five | latter rapidly drawn with the crayon—which 
years. The soci:ty, from Anderson street, has | met with the hearty approval of the audience. 
already taken po#session. The influence which character exerts upon the 

The reader of vewspapers who ignores the | human features was vividly portrayed with the 
and even the hand-writing was made to 
reveal the strength or weakness of the writer 
There is no one, no matter what his business or | under the skillful interpretation of the lecturer. 
his circumstances, who will not find something | The lecture abounds in pleasant stories and al- 
in the advertising col- | !usiors to the sketches, and held the close atten- 
tion of the audience until its finish. 


ussia, is an estate on the southwest coast of 
the Crimea, at about a league and a half from 
little town called Yalta, in the government of 
Yalta is about fifty kilometres (five- 


Would we |R 


om the dark ages; but that we are progressing Teurids 
N. H., Monitor writes that in society circles the | toward the light is manifested by an awakening | eighths of a mile each) from Sebastopol. Li- 
troubles in the Astor family excite frequent re-|to the wrongs in marriage. Humanity must |v 


mark. It is said that this family has an idiot in | 
every generation. The first of these was old ri 
John Jacob's first-born son, who bore his fu- | may be the instrument in producing, would not | their marriage, his majesty having bought it 


ther’s name. He was for many years the in-| bring us any nearer the divine marriage, nor | from Count Potocki. The property has an ex- 
S tent of about six or seven kilometres in diame- 


r, and is crossed by the post-road which starts 
: - : 2 ; om Sepastopol, where the railway stops. 
LITERARY NOTES currence. The next is Henry, son of the late | people for the protection of society; but some | entering the domain one sees, at each extremity 

: 3 RSS : William B. Astor. His condition gave his fa- | marriages are merely civil marriages, while oth- | of that road, pillars surmounted with the arms 
ther much perplexity, and, as a last resort, the | ers are natural, or marriages sanctioned by 
latter placed him in care of the man who man- | physical and mental compatibility. Until it is 
aged the farm at Rhinebeck. One day the fam- learned that individual tendencies must be re- | t} 
ily was astonished to learn that the imbecile | § 
youth had been lured away by a vulgar family | Marriages. E 
and induced to marry. The scheme was solely itself, and it loses that which affords it the most 
got up in order to obtain a rich prize, but the fa- | gratification, which makes it the most at home | other house, smaller than that of the Empress, 


ith itself. One cannot regulate his movements | which is reserved for the cesarevitch when he 
omes there to stay with the court. 


adia, which is placed on a crest of rocks run- 


ork out its own salvation. To annul the mar- | "ing like a cornice along the Black Sea, is a 
rivate estate belonging to the Empress. 


2 : ; ae .. | DP 
age law because of unfavorable conditions it resented to her by the Czar a few years after 


Handkerchiefs, 
dered and Colored Borders 
do.; Hemmed and Hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs for 
Ladies and Gents, in half 

doz. boxes, in ALL QUAL-|> 
ITIES. A beautiful line of 
Ladies’ Silk Mufflers and 
Handkerchiefs, 
Original Styles. 


te 


of her majesty, who was, as is known, a prin- 
The house on it is exceedingly 
Its construction dates from 
1e commencement of the century; it is, in 
pected there will be marriages that are not | truth, only a chalet in the Russo-Italian style, 
ke most of the pleasure residences around the 
that is to say, built half in stone and 
In the middle of the park is an- 





c 
modest in extent. 


very faculty of the mind loses for li 


ic] 


Personalities are | © 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


26 to 30 WINTER STREET. 


PRICES RED 
0,000 MENS, YOUTHS, BOYS’ AND 


OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS 


FROM #83 TO 830, 


Eagle Clothing Store, 


Cor. of Washington and Essex Sts. 


The Purchase of Holiday Gifls 


OAK HALL 


by the sale of the Bankrupt Stock of G. W. WRIGHT 


week, as it is certain that no such opportunities of 
uying EXTRA FINE CLOTHING were ever before 
ffered in-this city. As last night’s papers said :— 

“Itis wonderful—it is almost wicked—but it is a 
ct that thirty-five dollar coats a 
ad thirty-two dollar coats for $7.” 


TO-DAY (SATURDAY) 


94 PAIRS OF PANTALOONS, Men’s and 
Youths,’ will be offered at a uniform price 


told a gentleman that his parents were very un- | fi 


He then stated that his parents had quarrek a) ® 
$1.60 per pair. 


New this season, 


Our Prize Overcoat is the Best Gentle- 
men’s Overcoat ever sold for $235.00. 








Holiday 
Goods. 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 


$2,00 and $3.00. 


CORNER 


dec23} UNDER BOYLSTON BANK. 


A complete Assortment of 


PORTABLE LIGHTS 


Aud numerous other 


seen at the Salesrooms of 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


547 WASHINGTON ST. 


R CHRIST 


Elegant 


SILK UMBRELLAS, |, 


SCARFS, UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, ETC., 


a, 


Great Variety, 


—AT— 


LOW PRICES, 


{Puan 


THE EAGLE, 


rner Washington and Essex Stree 


SATE ETTORE 


THE t 
OLD 
SOUTH 


CLOTHING HOUSE 
Ahead of all Competitors 


———s 


The largest stock of OVERCOATS 
ever offered at retail in Boston, and 
at the lowest prices ever heard of 
in the annals of the Clothing trade 
in this country, 


1000 OVERGOATS 


now on hand and for sale by the 
manufacturers at less than whole- 
sale cost, embracing ALL THE 
DIFFERENT MAKES, STYLES, 
MATERIALS and PRICES, 


We don’t} intend to carry any of these 
goods over to another season, but prefer 
to keep our sales up to the standard of 
the past few weeks by naming such low 
prices as will ensure an immediate sale of 
every garment. We th>refore say, without 
fear of contradiction, that the bargains we 
re now offering in OVERCOATS were 


OTHING (0), N ever before Equalled 


Furnishing Goods Department. 


Our assortment is so immense that we 


will not attempt to name prices, but we 
the several departments of their retail es- | GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES OF | coraiany invite tne punite who have not 
tablishment, invite their friends and the 
ublic to inspect the inducements now of- 
ferred. We are aware that OFTENTIMES 
readers of advertisements do not find the 
wonderful bargains as represented. We 
eg leave to assert that it has been, and 
ll continue tobe, our aim to announce| MUFFLERS, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
bargains which, on inspection, will sub- 
stantiate their own excellence as regards | Marked Down from 75 cents, $1.00, $1.50, 
quality and price. It is an impessibility, 
with our extensive stock, to enumerate all DE JOINVI LLE SCARF 8, 
50 ets, 75 ets. and $1.00. 


become acquainted with our establish- 
ment and our way of doing business te 
call and examine our goods and prices. 





THE OLD SOUTH 


CLOTHING HOUSE, 


315 & 317 WASHINGTON ST., 


Opposite the Old South Church, 


GHORGE N. BRINE, 


We shall keep our store 


open on Saturday Evening, 
as usual, until 10 o'clock. 


dec23 It 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











eo 


AUTEUL 


READY THIS DAY: 
GOETHE'S WEST-EASTERLY DIVAN. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by JOHN 


WEISS. Square 18mo., Cloth, Gilt, red edges. $1.25. 


THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG 


AND THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. 


By WILLIAM Morris, author of “The Earthly Pare 


adise.” Square 8vo. Cloth, gilttop. $3. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. 


BRONZES, STUDENT LAMPS, Puen. ena by the Editor of “Quiet Hours.” 50 


SAPPHO. 


A TRAGEDY. Translated by Ellen Frothingham. 


1 


A 


For sale by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 


publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


dec23 BOSTON. lt 





b 


uitable for presents, at reasonable prices, can be | Of tastes. The number and excellence of the illus- 
trations deserve special mention.— Boston Globe. 


MAS 


“The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham’’ happily com- 
ines information which will please a great variety 


Dr. Loving has given us a book which is at once 


cyclopedic in its information, entertaining for its wit 
and humor and interesting as a story for the bright 
thread of real life and love that runs through it.— 
Golden Rule. 


THE FARM-YARD CLUB OF JOTHAM: 


An Account of the Families and Farms of 





that Famous Town. 
BY GEORGE B. LORING. 


With seventy ‘llustrations by J. W. CHAMPNEY 


(“Champ”), Frank LATHROP, Mrs. Rose Haw- 
THORNE-LOTHROP, EDWIN FORBES, C. A. BaRRY, 
and others, 


his volume combines the best modern practical 


nd the designs are beautifully executed, the whole 
naking the handsomest volume on agriculture and 


T 
New and ’ and scientific agriculture with a story of New Eng- 
land country life, in such a manner as to make a most 
@ | interesting book. It is printed on the finest paper 
a 
i) 
DRESSING ROBES, 
BREAKFAST JACKETS, 


ILK MUFFLERS, 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 


‘ountry life ever issued from the American press. 


One large octavo volume, elegantly bound in fine 


cloth, with designs on coverin black and gold. $3.50. 


Agents wanted to sell this book in every town where 


here are no bookstores.’ Sent, postpaid, on receipt 0 
price by 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


dec23 lt. 381 Washington St. Boston. 








price. at CHOATE’S 


Dozen. Small lot more of that FRENCH 
SOAP. Sent by express on receipt of 


decl6é Under Revere House. 





Crowds have filled our store since Monday last, 
and every one has been astonished at the prices 


___CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 





” ENTERTAINMENTS. 








OF B.0 8 Tt ON. 
SNOW AND ICE ON STREETS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND OHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING 


SIMMONS & SOY, 


“OAK HALL,” BOSTON. 


HOLIDAYS. 
JEWELRY. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF POLICE. } 

Boston, Dec. 23, 1876. 5 

Extracts from an Ordinance in relation to Streets, 
passed Dec. 31, 1869, and amended February 24, 1875: 
“Sec. 50. The tenant, occupant, or any 
having the care of any building or lot of land border- 
ing on any strect, lane, court, square, or public place 
within the city, where there is any footway or side- 
walk, and in case there may be no tenant, occupant, 
having the care of the whole of any 
auch building or lot,the owner thereof shall, within 
one hour alter any snow ceases to fall in the day-time, 
and before nine o’clock the next morning after any 
fall of snow during the night, cause the same to be 
removed therefrom ; and if he fails to do so, he shall 
forfeit and pay a sum of not less than two dollars, 
nor more than ten dollars ; and for each and every hour 
thereafter that the same may remain on such footway 
or si.ewatk, such tenant, occupant, owner, or other 
person. shall forfeit and pay a sum of not less than 
one deliar, nor more than ten dollars. 
of this section shall also apply to the falling of snow 








f , 
“Sec. 51. Whenever the sidewalks or any part 


OHRISTMAS ORATORIO. 
The Handel and Haydn Society 


Will perform 


THE “MESSIAH,” 


At Boston Music Hall, on SUNDAY evening, Decem- 
ber 24 assisted by the following Eminent Vocalists 


Mrs. J. W. WESTON, Soprano. 
Miss MATILDA PHILIIPPS, Contralto. 
Miss LILIAN B. NORTON, Soprano. 
Mr. W. J. WINCH, Tenor. 

Mr. MYRON W. WHITNEY, Basso, 
CARL ZERRAHN, Conductor. 
B.J. LANG, Organist. 
Secured seats $1.50 and $1.00; forsale at the Hall. 
Performances to begin at 7 1-2 o’clock. 
2 A. PARKER BROWNE, Sec, 





thereof, adjoining ar 
street, is encumbere 


GUILD & DELANO, 


2 WINTER STREET. 
Offer a splendid stock of FINE JEWELRY at RE- 
DUCED PRICES during the Ho!idays." 


THREE GOOD THINGS FOR THE 
Young . Folks. 


Ist. LONG LOOK HOUSE. By EDWARD AB- 
BOTT, with SILHOUETTES by Helen Muria Hinds. 
Altogether a charmingly pretty gift.—Pub. Week 


building or lot of land on any 
with ice, it shall be the duty of 
the occupants, anil in case there is no occu 
the whole of said building or lot of land. it s 
the duty of the owner, or any 
of the same, to canse such sidewalk to be made safe 
and convenient by removing the ice therefrom, or by 
keeping the same covered with sand, or some other 
suitable substance; and in case such occupant, 
owner or other person shall neglect so to do, for the 
space of six hours during the day time, he sball for- 
a sum of not less than two nor more 
than five dollars, and a like sum for each and every 
day that the same may continue to be so incum- 
be 


rson having the care 








brick, with grav-sandstone trimmings and black 
ornamentation, four stories high, having a front- 


“SEC, 32. Every person who shall lay, throw, or 


lower story is devo ium 
The y ted to a co if place, or cause to be laid, thrown or placed, any ice, 


PARKER MEMORIAL. 


Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 
Sunday Eve’, Dec. 24, 1876, at 71-2 o’clock. 


GRAND OHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 
Mr. JOHN C. COWPER (tragedian & elocutionist), 
Mr. ARCHIE C. COWPER, and 
Miss CLARA COWPER. 
Mr.J. C. COWPER will read a selection from Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol,” and recite Tennyson’s “Charge 
of Balaclava ;” Mr. A.C. COWPER will recite Aytoun’s 
“Execution of Montrose;” and Miss CowrERr will 
recite Finch’s **The Blue and the Gray.” 
Tickets 25 cents.—At Ditson’s and the door. 





or snow, into any street, within the city, shall cause 
the same to be broken into small pieces, and spread 
evenly on the surface of such street, and in default 
thereof «hall be liable to a penalt 
two dollars nor more than five 


All persons interested as above named are earn- 
estly requested to give the foregoing their special at- 
tention 


ptains of the several Police Districts are in- 
structed to promptly execute the foregoing ordinance 
the public safety and conven- 
H. SAVAGE, Chief of same” 

t 


3da. PARLOR CROQ 
any conde. “Ormpines sets, $1, 8 and 75 cents. 


3d. THE GAME KEEPER. A 
aud very attractive. Three styles. 
see them. We have also a fine stock of 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 


And ether Holiday Geeds at Low Prices. 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 


13 1-3 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON. 


ollars for every of- 
story is devoted to a concert hall, 58 by 48 feet, 
with an excellently-arranged and commodious 


W.J.Winch); Jubi 
ARL ZERRAHN 
Season 








The upper story is occupied by the janitor and in a manner to insu 





SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


FourTHu Concert, Music Hall, TUESDAY, DEc. 26, 
Part 1. mcert Overture, Rietz; Piano 

certo, Schumann (WM, H. SHERWOOD). 
—Pastoral Symohony, Beethoven; Song: *‘Adelaide,” 
Overture, Weber. Conductor, 





tickets, $7; single, $1.50 and $1. 


TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 
HAROLD. 


ADrama. By ALFRED TENNYSON. 1 vol., 1é6mo, 
$1.00. 
In this Drama of the Norman Conquest, Mr. Ten- 


nyson recreates the historic figures who made the 
England of that epoch memorable, King Edward the 


Confessor, Stigaud, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Aldred, Archbishop of York, Count William of Nor- 


mandy, William Rufus, the sons of Earl Godwin, chief 


of whom was Harold, last of the Saxon Kings of 
England, and hero of this Drama. 


The life and spirit of the time are depicted with rare 


fidelity, as are the momentuous events that culmin- 
ated in the battle of Hastings, and the inauguration 
of a new era in English history. 


“Harold” is uniform with “Queen Mary,” which has 


bad so large popularity. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on res 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO., 


dec23 BOSTON. 1t 


Best Books for Children. 


Bound Volumes of ‘* The Nursery,” Half- 

Yearly, $1; Yearly, $1.75. 

The Beautiful Book, a collection of poems from 

“The Nursery,” 75 cents. 

The Easy Book, in full cloth, 75 cents; half cloth, 

50 cents. 

The Nursery Primer, 30 cents. 

All richly illustrated, For sale by all Booksellers 
JOHN lL. SHOREY, 

dec23 It 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


a FOR JANUARY. -£1 
THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (postage included) $1.60 a 
year, in advance. #g@~ Send 10 cents for a Sample 
Number and Premium List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


dec23 It 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
JUST ISSUED: 
GHOST LAND; 


—OR— 


Researches into the Realms of Occult Mys- 
teries. 

By the author of the celebrated and admired work, 
“ART MAGIC.” Translated and edited by Emma 
HARDINGE BritTen. 


The most profound and thrilling volume on Occult 
Science ever written.—London Press. 


Published and sold by 














113 West Chester Park, Bost 
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